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SELF-ASSERTION AND SELF-DENIAL.* 


TurouGHout the whole course of ethical speculation, and 
throughout the whole history of the moral life of mankind, a 
certain opposition between Egoism and Altruism has con- 
stantly tended to appear, and sometimes the one and some- 
times the other has been taken as the basis of the moral ideal. 
There have, indeed, been certain periods at which the opposi- 
tion between the two has almost vanished ; and at all times 
there have at least been efforts to reconcile them. In the 
Greek city-state a man’s duty to his country and to himself 
seemed almost to coincide. A happy life was scarcely thought 
of otherwise than as a life of civic usefulness. Yet even here 
contradictions soon began to emerge—such contradictions as 
are illustrated by the “ Antigone” of Sophocles, (in which dif- 
ferent forms of social duty are seen to conflict), by the teach- 
ing of the Cynics (in which the social life itself is opposed to 
individual self-sufficiency), and by various other familiar facts. 
In more modern times the conflict has generally been more 
obvious, if not more intense; and all that has been possible 
has been an effort to reconcile the contending interests, to 
show that it is possible to effect a compromise between 
them, or that in the long run they can be seen to coincide. 
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The writers of the moral sense school, for instance, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, such writers as Shaftes- 
bury, Hutcheson, and Butler, sought to show that en- 
lightened self-love leads to the same results as benevolence, 
and that, consequently, in the language of Pope, “true self- 
love and social are the same.” This conclusion, however, was 
seldom reached by a consideration of the results of conduct 
within the actual world of our experience. It was thought 
necessary to postulate a future life for the complete solution 
of the problem. And this is the view which seems to be most 
in accordance with the common sense of the modern world. 
Most thoughtful men would agree with Dr. Sidgwick and Mr. 
Leslie Stephen (quite apart from any reference to their hedo- 
nistic principles), that it is not always best for the interests of 
an individual to act in the way that he believes to be best for 
the interests of the world as a whole. There is at least an 
apparent conflict between these two important ends; and it is 
a question of some practical moment, as well as of consider- 
able speculative interest, to discuss the way in which this con- 
flict ought to be dealt with. 

The most obvious way out of the difficulty is to deny that 
one of the two apparent ends has any claim upon us; and in 
an age like ours, in which social claims are paramount, it is 
the egoistic side that can most easily be set aside. This is 
substantially the view of Comte. Egoism, according to him, 
is to be crushed out, and altruism as far as possible developed. 
This is also substantially the view of ordinary Utilitarianism. 
“The greatest happiness of the greatest number” is to be 
aimed at. The happiness of the individual, except as a part 
of that sum, is of noimportance. “In the light of our highest 
reason,” says Dr. Coit, as quoted with approval by Professor 
Gizycki,* “ rational self-love can make no claim to be ona par 
with universal love; therefore there is no dualism, as it has 
been called, in the practical reason, no doubleness, no conflict 
between the moral right of self and of society. For self makes 
no claim whatever when it is lost in devotion to universal 
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welfare.” This is also sometimes said to be the great lesson 
of Christianity. The highest good is to be found, according 
to this view, in complete self-renunciation, in absolute devo- 
tion to the whole or organism of which we are merely 
members. 

But however powerfully such an ideal as this may appeal 
to the reason and to the heart, yet the apparently opposite 
conception of self-realization as the moral ideal is found con- 
tinually recurring both in ethical speculation and in the ordi- 
nary moral consciousness. It comes up, moreover, not merely 
in such writers as Hobbes and Helvetius, whom a high-toned 
moralist might feel justified in waving aside as out of court, 
but also in many of those whom we cannot but recognize as 
among the most serious ethical thinkers and the most con- 
scientious servants of the right. Nay, further, the idea of self- 
development has a curious way of coming up in the moral life 
and in ethical speculation just at the point at which the 
apparently opposite idea of self-devotion or altruism is most 
strongly marked. A few illustrations may make my meaning 
clear. We may begin with one from Aristotle. At no point, 
I think, does Aristotle emphasize self-love so strongly as when 
he is speaking of self-renouncing friendship. He asks 
whether, in true friendship, a man loves himself or his friend 
the best; and he decides that, though a good man may 
renounce much for friendship, yet after all he loves himself 
most, and reserves the highest good to himself. “Such a 
man,” he says,* “ will surrender wealth to enrich his friend: 
for while his friend gets the money, he gets the beauty of the 
thing ; so that he has the best of the bargain after all.” Simi- 
larly, the stoical doctrine of “ philanthropy” is taught along 
with, and even rests upon, the idea that the supreme good lies 
in the realization of individual virtue, the production of the 
typical “wise man.” It is scarcely necessary to refer to the 
parallel case of Christianity. Here, again, the renunciation of 
selfish interests, the universal “charity” towards all mankind, 
was accompanied by the most fervent “ self-love,” whether in 
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the coarser form of “ other-worldliness”—the desire of personal 
happiness in another life—or in the finer form of an aspiration 
after “holiness,” the perfection of the individual character, 
In the ordinary types of “ pietism” these two sides—the side 
of self-renunciation and the side of self-assertion—are suffi- 
ciently apparent; but, perhaps, it is even more striking to 
observe how they survive in the moral consciousness, say, of 
the eighteenth century, when the more peculiar features of 
Christianity had become largely extinct. Take, for instance, 
the ideal of a Christian gentleman as conceived by the novelist 
Richardson—an ideal, be it remembered, which was widely 
accepted not only in this country, but perhaps even more em- 
phaticallyin Franceand Germany. Take the famous Sir Charles 
Grandison, and observe how the more he approaches the 
morally sublime, the more does he combine the two seemingly 
contradictory sides of self-denial and self-assertion. One pas- 
sage is particularly striking, in which the two opposite ideas 
are brought together in a quite paradoxical form, without any 
apparent consciousness on the part of the writer that there is 
a paradox involved. It is where Miss Byron says, “ Let me 
tell you that Sir Charles does not look to be so great a se/f- 
denier, as his sister seems to think him, when she says, he Lives 
to himself, and to his own heart, rather than to the opinion of 
the world.” Here “living to himself” is spoken of as practi- 
cally synonymous with self-denial. And shortly afterwards 
Sir Charles says of himself, in the proud consciousness of his 
own virtue, “I live not to the world: I live to myself; to 
the monitor within me.” Here, again, Aving to himself is 
understood to mean something the very reverse of selfishness. 
Finally, I may instance Goethe himself, the apostle of objec- 
tivity, the man who taught us to escape from ourselves by 
the way of concrete interests. Goethe, with all his objective 
interests, with all his recognition of the importance of renun- 
ciation, yet describes his supreme aim as that of rearing “ the 
pyramid of his existence” as high as possible. 

Now, it might be possible, no doubt, to turn the edge of 
every one of these examples and make them all look insig- 
nificant. Thus, with reference to Aristotle’s remark, it might 
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be urged that the desire to keep “ the beauty of the thing” to 
oneself is not compatible with the highest kind of friendship. 
True friends would like to see one another excel in virtue as 
well as in all other happiness, If this is not obvious in ordi- 
nary friendship, it is at least clear in the case of the love of 
parents for their children; and if other forms of love were 
equally disinterested, we should see it in them, also. Tenny- 
son would not want to surpass Hallam in any form of moral 
beauty. It might be urged, further, that the man who is con- 
scious of any particular beauty in the sacrifice which he makes 
for a friend, has not attained to the highest friendship. The 
true friend is not merely self-denying, but self-forgetting. His 
interest is absorbed in the good of another, and he does not 
care for the beauty of his own attitude. The love of love, as 
distinguished from the love of a person,—such love as that 
which George Eliot describes as aiming at its own perfection, 
— is not love, but sentimentalism. And thus we may still main- 
tain, against Aristotle, that true self-denial does not involve 
self-affirmation. As for the Stoics, again, they may easily be 
disposed of. Their thin philanthropy, it may be urged, is 
the fitting counterpart of their spiritual pride. The “ philan- 
thropist” is no doubt a self-lover; self-forgetfulness is found 
in the love of men, not in the love of man. It is an affair of 
passion, moreover, and not of mere reason. And thus the 
Stoics may be safely set aside. Christianity, perhaps, will not 
yield quite so easily: but here, also, it may fairly be main- 
tained that the idea that the good man is primarily interested 
in the saving of his own soul involves a confusion. That the 
coarser form of this belief is erroneous—the form which is 
known as “ other-worldliness”—would now, I suppose, be uni- 
versally admitted. But even in its finer form of the concen- 
tration of interest in personal “ holiness,” it seems clear that 
the self-conscious type of character which was produced by 
this belief is not the highest type. Such characters, so to 
speak, “ lack body ;” their concrete interests evaporate ; and if 
they only persist long enough in looking inside, they will 
soon discover that there is nothing there to look at. And 
with regard to the distilled Christianity which we find in 
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Richardson and other eighteenth century writers, is not that, 
it may be asked, merely the culmination of self-conscious 
sentimentalism, admirable perhaps in the “age of diaries” (as 
it has been called), but simply loathsome as soon as we 
emerge to a freer atmosphere? In short, not to trouble our- 
selves with needless refinements, it may be asked bluntly, 
Was not Sir Charles Grandison a “ prig”? And finally, with 
regard to Goethe, there are probably some bold spirits who 
would venture to criticise even him, and to suggest that Maz- 
zini may have been right in regarding him as merely the most 
refined of egoists. We may be reminded, too, that Goethe 
was after all the creator of Werther; and it may be main- 
tained that though by this creation he to a large extent purged 
out the disease which it represents, yet he never quite escaped 
from that self-conscious attitude,—never quite escaped, in 
short, from eighteenth century individualism,—never quite 
escaped from that undue self-concentration by which even the 
fine enthusiasm of a Thoreau was so much more manifestly 
narrowed and corrupted. Thus every one of our illustrations 
may be set aside. 

Now, I am far from denying that there would be force in 
these contentions. But even if we were to grant that they 
are sufficient to overthrow all our instances, it would still, I 
think, be somewhat disingenuous to suppose that this ideal of 
self-realization may safely be let slip. Even if every illustra- 
tion could be met in this way, we should hardly be justified 
in such a conclusion. When there are many arguments in 
support of a particular view, it is generally a mistake to sup- 
pose that you can overthrow that view by simply overthrow- 
ing each particular argument. Ghosts, for instance, cannot 
be satisfactorily disposed of by pointing out that, in this case, 
the appearance was due to a peculiarly shaped bush; in that 
case, to the folds of a curtain; in another, to the rays of the 
moon; in another, to conscious deception, and so on. It re- 
mains to inquire why so many different phenomena give the 
same results. So in the present case. Even if every illustra- 
tion could be explained away, we should still have to ask why 
there has been so persistent a tendency to present the moral 
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ideal in some form that involves self-realization. We must 
admit, I think, that there is a real problem in the antithesis 
between self-assertion and self-denial. Admitting this, then, 
I wish to lay before you a few considerations which may help 
towards a solution of the problem. 

In that extraordinarily brilliant book, Professor James’s 
“Principles of Psychology,” there is frequent use made of an 
important distinction which, I think, will be found useful to 
us here,—not a distinction that is peculiar to Professor James, 
but one which he has perhaps emphasized more than any one 
else, and which he expresses by the contrast * between “I” and 
“me,” between the self as subject and the self as object. I 
must try to make this as clear as Ican. Let us begin by 
asking ourselves what exactly we mean by se/fishness. If you 
reflect on this conception, you will see, I think, that the idea 
of self is a little puzzling. What constitutes a selfish man? 
A natural answer would be that a selfish man is one who 
thinks a great deal about himself, and acts a great deal with 
reference to himself. Now, this may be true; but is it clear? 
Is it the case that a selfish man is particularly self-conscious ? 
Reflection will, I think, convince us that it is not so. There 
is even a certain antagonism between the two things. Selfish- 
ness is associated with hardness of moral fibre; while self- 
consciousness implies sensitiveness, if not sensibility. The 
man who is keenly self-conscious may naturally be retiring 
and modest; but he need not be specially selfish: he may 
“do good by stealth, and blush to find its fame.” Or, again, 
he may be self-conceited. But even self-conceit is not the 
same as selfishness. Every one would, I suppose, regard By- 
ron as very self-conscious; and some might say that he was 
also self-conceited. But few would describe him as notably 
selfish. Most people would regard his impulses as having 
been on the whole generous. Wordsworth also might be re- 
garded as self-conscious, but hardly as selfish. Yet we might 
fairly say that he thought a great deal about himself, and 
acted a great deal with reference to himself. On the other 
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hand, a good case could probably be made out for regarding 
Napoleon as selfish ; though he could hardly be said to be:spe- 
cially self-conscious. In fact, literary men generally, men who 
are much given to reflection, are naturally more self-conscious 
than other men, and are perhaps often more self-conceited; 
but surely they are not, as a rule, more selfish. Even a psy- 
chologist may not be altogether destitute of generosity. In 
fact, selfishness is associated rather with a certain brazenness, 
a certain want of reflection. We should hardly expect a very 
selfish man to keep a diary, or to be much given to introspec- 
tion. In what sense, then, may a selfish man be said to think 
about himself? Reflection on this question ought to lead us 
to see that there is a certain puzzle in the idea of self; and it 
is this puzzle that I must now try to solve by means of Pro- 
fessor James’s contrast between the “I” and the “ me.” 

~~ Perhaps a metaphor may help us here. Bacon compared 
the human mind to a mirror in which the world is reflected; 
and many other writers have repeated the same image. It 
may be of some use to us now, provided we remember that it 
is only an image, and that it is not in all respects a good one. 
Let us suppose, then, that each one of our heads contains a 
mirror inside it. Within this mirror is reflected all that we 
know, all that we feel, all that we desire, all our interests and 
inclinations, the whole content of our self-conscious life. This 
mirror is the “I:” it is the subject to which every object is 
presented. We need not trouble ourselves at present with 
the consideration that it might be necessary for some pur- 
poses to have a number of mirrors reflected into one another. 
Thus, when we think of our own past lives, the “I” of a former 
state becomes an object to us now; and we might represent 
this by saying that a mirror somewhere back in the past is 
reflected into the mirror of the present. But, as I have 
already said, this whole image is finally unsatisfactory ; and 
perhaps a single mirror will be sufficient for most of our pur- 
poses here. That mirror, then, is the self. Now, it is evident 
at once that this is not the self of which we think when we 
are selfish. The psychologist studies that self. The intro- 
spective saint, who has what we call “ self-knowledge,” is 
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conscious of that self, in so far as he thinks of his mental and 
moral life asa whole. The self-conceited man may also be 
aware of it, though often it scarcely enters into his view; and 
the same applies largely to the man whom we describe as un- 
duly “ self-conscious.” Butthe selfish man, as such, does not 
think of himself in this way. If he were in the habit of doing 
so, he would probably cease to be selfish. If he thought 
enough about himself, he would put himself in his right 
place. If, then, the term “ selfish” is really a significant word 
at all, there must be another sense in which we can speak of 
the self. 

This other sense is the sense in which the self is a “me” 
rather than an “I,” an object rather than a subject. A good 
illustration of this is found in our bodily organism. It is 
sometimes said that “ my body is rather mine than me;” but 
the fact that it is counted necessary to state this, shows that 
we are in the habit of thinking of it as “me.” If our clothing 
were not frequently changed, we should no doubt come to 
regard it also as part of ourselves,—as perhaps some people 
do. Anything which is intimately and constantly associated 
with our individual consciousness comes in this way to be 
identified with the self. But if we are to call this “ self,” it is 
self only in the objective sense. It is not the self that is con- 
scious, but the self of which we are conscious. This is the 
self as object, the “me.” It is not the mirror, but one of the 
things reflected in the mirror. In so far as we are conscious 
of it, therefore, it lies within the “I.” Or, to use another 
image, we may say that the “I” is a large circle, and the 
“me” is a little circle within it. The “you,” the “it,” the 
“them,” the “us,” would be other little circles, all falling 
within the large circle of the “I,” or all reflected within that 
comprehensive mirror. The “me,” then, is the individual 
self, regarded as one object among others. It is not, of 
course, necessarily confined to our bodily existence. Our 
habitual interests and desires, our characters in so far as we 
are aware of them as facts within the world of our knowledge, 
are forms of the “me.” In a sense, the “I” itself may be 
turned into a “me,” in so far as the whole content of our 
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consciousness at any time can be regarded as an object. This 
happens, for instance, when we think of a past experience in 
its entirety. Thus, as I have already said, a mirror standing 
in the past is reflected as a whole within the mirror of the 
present. Such a reflected mirror is, of course, only one object 
among others within the mirror in which the reflection takes 
place. Such, then, is the contrast between the “I” and the 
“me.” 

Now, it seems clear that selfishness must mean me-ishness 
rather than /-ishness. If we reflect upon it, I think we shall 
find that it means the concentration of our attention upon 
objects more or less directly related to our individual person- 
alities to the exclusion of others equally important, but which 
have not the same direct relation to our individual selves. 
This relation is not simply relation to the “I.” Whether we 
are selfish or unselfish, the “I” is equally present. The gen- 
erous man is interested in objects that lie within his own world, 
just as the selfish man is; and if he is truly generous in his 
nature, the objects appeal to him with the same keenness of 
personal interest as the other objects do to the selfish man. 
Each is interested in some part of the content of his “I.” 
The difference consists in a difference of content. In the one 
case, the content is the “ me,” or some objects intimately con- 
nected with the “me.” In the other case, the content may be 
altogether remote from the “me.” It may be a “you” or an 
“it” in which we take, to put it paradoxically, a disinterested 
tnterest,—t.e.,an interest which belongs simply to the “I,” not 
to the “me.” We can never get outside of the “I.” If Iam 
interested in anything, / am interested in it; if I know any- 
thing, / know it; if I desire anything, / desire it; if I decide 
to do anything, / decide to do it. Everything that means 
anything for me at all must be focussed, so to speak, for my 
particular point of view, must come within my world, be re- 
flected on my mirror, lie within the circle of my interests. 
If I affirm myself, it is who affirm. If I deny myself, it is 
ZI who deny. It isall my “I,” butit is not all my “me.” The 
“me” is a circle within the “I,” a narrow circle of particular 
interests clustering round my individual personality. It is the 
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circle of my animal appetites, the interests of my particular 
physical life, that life which I know more intimately than I 
know any other, but which I may affirm or deny, just as I 
may affirm or deny any other, that life which is emphatically 
mine, which is emphatically “ me,” but which is equally em- 
phatically mot “J.” J stand above it; 7 know it; / approve 
it or disapprove it; / affirm it or deny it. If I affirm it too 
exclusively, I arn selfish, I am me-ish. But I cannot be any- 
thing else than /-ish. I am “I.” 

This distinction between the “I” and the “me” helps us, 
I think, to see through the common puzzle with respect to 
“self-interest.” Certain schools of moralists tell us that men’s 
actions are always guided by considerations of self-interest. 
Sometimes they mean by this that the motive of our action is 
always an anticipated pleasure to ourselves. But sometimes 
they seem to mean little more than that all our actions are 
relative to the “I,” that they are all dependent on interests 
that lie within the circle of our self-conscious nature. This 
isatruism. But to say this is not to say that our actions are 
selfish. This would mean, not that they are relative to the 
“1,” but that they are relative to the “me;” and this, I think 
we may safely say, no one has ever seriously attempted to 
show. Similarly, when it is argued, in political economy, that 
men’s industrial activities are governed by “self-interest,” 
this does not necessarily mean that men are selfish in their 
actions. It means primarily nothing more than that men 
seek to realize, in the most direct way, the satisfaction of those 
interests which are dominant within the world of their self- 
conscious lives,—those interests which, as we say, they have 
“most at heart.” Such self-interest may be selfish or gen- 
erous, or it may be simply neutral. It may be an interest in 
the “me,” in the “you,” in the “us,” or even in the “it.” 
Even the pursuit of money, as Cliffe Leslie pointed out in his 
admirable Essay on “ The Love of Money,” may represent all 
sorts of different interests, from the most sordid to the most 
benevolent and heroic. But in all cases alike, we may be 
said, in a certain sense, to be governed by “self-interest.” 
No interest can fall outside of the “I.” It is the focus at 
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which they all meet, the mirror in which they are all reflected. 
But selfishness, in the proper sense, is interest in the “ me;” 
and this is certainly not that by which we are always guided. 
If we were always consistently guided by it, we might in 
some respects be wiser and better men than we are; but, in 
the main, we should simply be narrower and blinder. “Wis- 
dom” would be, by some entrances, “ quite shut out.” Our 
interests would have an exclusiveness which, even in the 
meanest of men, they scarcely have at present. It is this ex- 
clusiveness of interest, this narrowing of it to the single point 
of the “ me,” that is properly meant by “ selfishness.” 

It follows from this that selfishness is essentially negative. 
It is an exclusive interest ; and the essence of it lies in its ex- 
clusiveness. It is really o-other-ishness. It is not that we 
are interested in the “me,” but that we care for nothing else. 
The generous man may be quite as much interested in the 
“me” as the selfish man is; but he is interested in other things 
as well, and puts the “me” in its right place. It may even 
be his superior interest in the “ me” that makes him conscious 
of its wider relations. We do people too much honor when 
we call them se/fish. We ought rather to call them xothing- 
that-ts-not-me-ish. We ought to insist on the negativity. It 
should be observed, also, that there are degrees or stages of 
selfishness. The earliest stage is that of simple absorption 
in particular animal appetites. This, as Butler pointed out, 
cannot properly be described as self-love; since the appetites 
are directed towards particular objects, and we do not at this 
stage specially think of them as ours. It is a stage higher 
when we regard our individual lives as a whole, and form a 
more or less definite conception of what constitutes their wel- 
fare. At this stage, however, we are necessarily carried to 
some extent beyond ourselves. The welfare of a self-con- 
scious individual must include interests in objects more or 
less remote from his own animal existence. It can scarcely 
fail, indeed, to include some interest in other persons, though 
he may be interested in them only as means to his own hap- 
piness. Here, as elsewhere, the selfishness consists in the 
negativity. The important point is that outside interests are 
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excluded, except in so far as they bear on the happiness of 
the individual life. But we may advance still further, without 
altogether getting rid of the element of negation. Even love 
has been somewhat cynically described as “selfishness for 
two.” Similarly,a man may be benevolent with regard to 
his family, but selfish towards everything beyond. Even 
patriotism—I mean genuine patriotism, not merely “the last 
resource of a scoundrel”—may become selfishness. Exclu- 
siveness is, throughout, that which constitutes the essence of 

selfishness, in so far as selfishness is a vice. 

On the other hand, so far as selfishness is positive, so far as 
it means interest in the “me” and not merely the absence of 
interest in that which is not “ me,” it is not a vice but a virtue. 
In fact, we may say that it is inchoate benevolence. If love is 
“selfishness for two,” self-love is at least benevolence towards 
one. It is a real step forward when a man gets above the 
mere gratification of his particular impulses, and begins to 
take an intelligent interest in his own life as a whole. It is 
then that wider interests become possible. The man who} 
cares nothing for his own “me” is not likely to care much for 
any one else’s. “A poor thing, but mine own,” is not an 
altogether ignoble sentiment. On the basis of such an interest 
in that which is immediately connected with ourselves, many 
things may be built up. Such an interest, indeed, involves a 
kind of self-denial : it involves a certain transcendence of those 
particular animal impulses which are the first expression of the 
“me.” The interest in the self becomes mean only when it is 
ossified ; when it refuses to grow; when, in short, it becomes 
negative or exclusive. It is then that the words are true, 


“ Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how mean a thing is man!” 


But he would be still meaner if he could not even erect him- 
self zo himself, which an animal on the whole cannot do, and 
which even many men fail to accomplish. J/-ishness, in 
short, is, properly speaking, good: it is only xothing-that-is-not- 
me-ishness that is bad: but it is this latter that is meant in 
ordinary discourse by “selfishness.” 
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Now, if selfishness is essentially negative, it follows that 
self-denial is essentially positive. If the one means the 
absence of interest in anything that is not “ me,” the other will 
naturally mean the presence of an interest in something other 
than “me.” And reflection seems to show that this is actually 
what it does mean. There is, indeed, a kind of self-denial 
which is properly negative. Asceticism is, in the main, of this 
nature: it is simply an effort to snub the “me.” But even this 
effort is generally made, at least at first, with a view to the reali- 
zation of some positive end, to which the “ me” blocks the 
way. But asceticism pure and simple is merely a sort of spite 
against the “ me;” and, in this sense, it is a vice—a vice which 
is the counterpart of selfishness, if it may not even be called a 
species of selfishness. It is a kind of negative interest in the 
“me;” and such a negative interest may exclude the interest 
in other things quite as effectually as a positive interest could. 
Indeed, it is probably more effective. A positive interest in 
the “ me” leads almost inevitably, as I have said, to an interest 
in other things; whereas a negative interest as inevitably 
excludes this. But, of course, asceticism, in this purely nega- 
tive sense, is rare—at least in modern times. Such asceticism 
as exists is generally with a view to some positive end; and, 
so far, it may be good. It is hardly necessary to warn people 
against standing on pillars or walking on peas: yet we do 
still find some who think themselves bound to abstain from 
certain enjoyments simply because they like them; and it 
may be as well to remind such that they are on the negative 
road—the road to the desert, to negative selfishness, to the 
emptying of life of its interests, even the poor interests in the 
“me.” Of such self-sacrifice Mr. Bradley remarks* that it “ is 
too often the ‘ great sacrifice’ of trade, the giving cheap what is 
worth nothing. To know what one wants, and to scruple at 
no means that will get it, may be a harder self-surrender.” 
True self-denial, in short, is positive. It starts from the “me” 
and works outward, taking in the “ you” and the “it.” It does 
not busy itself with the suppression of the “me,” but rather 





* « Appearance and Reality,” p. 6. 
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quietly sets it aside in the corner. It was of this kind of self- 
denial that St. Paul was thinking when he said, “ Though I 
bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my 
body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me noth- 
ing.” He meant that asceticism is morally valueless without 
a positive interest in things beyond ourselves. Selfishness is 
a stagnant pool that can never be let out by drainage; but a 
flood of larger interests sweeps it at once into the ocean. 
Now, if this is true, if self-denial is essentially positive, it 
might almost equally well be described as self-affirmation. 
All our interests, as I have said, lie within the circle of the 
“J.” Everything that exists for us at all comes to focus there, 
is reflected within that mirror. Whether we are egoistic or 
altruistic—me-ish or you-ish—we are necessarily /-ish. But 
the selfish man limits his “I.” His mirror is clouded. It 
shows only one corner with any clearness. What is not 
directly related to the “ me” fades away in a mist. Thus the 
man who confines himself to the “ me” narrows and obscures 
the “I” The self-denying man, on the other hand, is one 
who polishes his mirror, and sees things in their true rela- 
tions. His “ me” may be somewhat crushed, or it may not; 
but his “I,” at any rate, is well developed. If, therefore, self- 
assertion means the assertion of the “I,” it seems clear that 
the most self-denying man is the one who asserts himself most. 
Self-denial, in the positive sense, means almost the same thing 
as self-assertion. It is only the point of view that is different. 
Here, then, we seem to have arrived at a solution of the 
problem with which we started. The difficulty was to under- 
stand how it is that self-assertion can be accepted, as it has so 
often been both in theory and in practice, as a form of the 
moral ideal; and, in particular, how it comes that self-asser- 
tion is often taken as the moral ideal at the very moment at 
which self-denial is being emphasized. The paradox involved 
in this seeming identification of self-affirmation and self-denial 
is seen to be a plain statement of the fact as soon as we define 
our terms. And having done this, I think we may now see 
the significance of some of the illustrations that were pre- 


viously given. Thus, we may understand how it is that the 
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man who gives up his wealth to his friend may be described 
as self-loving ; not, indeed, because he keeps “the beauty of 
the thing” to himself, but rather because he keeps the money. 
Depend upon it, the man of whom Aristotle was thinking was 
not such a fool as he looked. He was simply taking money 
out of one pocket to put it into another. It is true, the one 
pocket was his own, and the other was his friend’s; but no 
doubt his view was wide enough to take in both. At least one 
cannot but hope that this may have been the explanation; for 
if he only got “the beauty of the thing,” I am afraid he would 
not grow very fat on it. A man will not gain much by gloat- 
ing over the beauty of his own actions. Perhaps we may also 
understand in this way the passage that I quoted from “ Sir 
Charles Grandison,” whose self-denial was spoken of as if it 
were the same thing as living to oneself. The paradox van- 
ishes if we substitute “me” and “I” in their proper places. 
Miss Byron’s remark will then run as follows :—“ Let me tell 
you that Sir Charles does not look to be so great a me-denter, 
as his sister seems to think him, when she says, he ves to his 
‘J, and to his own heart, rather than to the opinion of the 
world.” There is no paradox here. To live to the “I” is 
certainly to deny the “ me;” or rather, more strictly, it is to 
deny the denial of everything that ts not“ me;” it is to deny 
selfishness. And Goethe’s saying about the “ pyramid of his 
existence” is equally easy of interpretation. It was his “I” 
that he wanted thus to exalt; it was the world of his objective 
interests, Similarly, we might deal with the cases of Stoicism 
and Christianity. And similarly we might understand the 
declaration of Walt Whitman, “ that the young man who com- 
posedly perilled his life and lost it, has done exceeding well for 
himself; while the man who has not perilled his life, and retains 
it to old age in riches and ease, has perhaps achieved nothing 
for himself worth mentioning ;” and many other declarations 
of a like strain that might be multiplied almost without limit 
from the writings of the prophetic teachers of mankind. We 
were wise, therefore, not to reject such illustrations, merely on 
account of a little superficial criticism. They contain a prob- 
lem, which it was worth while to try to solve. 
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I am far, indeed, from meaning to imply that we have now 
reached a complete solution of this problem. The whole 
opposition of the “I” and the “me” bristles with psycho- 
logical and metaphysical difficulties, over which I have been 
sliding in the most reckless way. The “I” and the “ me” are 
ghosts that haunt us in many forms. The psychological 
student, in particular, often finds his candle burning dim as 
these apparitions come before him. It will be long, in all 
probability, before we can find any incantation that will finally 
lay them. There is one point, however, on which I ought, 
perhaps, still to touch. I have remarked already that the “1” 
may be turned into a “me;” and this it is important to remem- 
ber. They are somewhat like Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
The hero of our tale may be transformed into the villain; the 
“1” may be made to masquerade as a mere “me.” We may, 
that is to say, take the circle of our interests as itself an in- 
terest, make the mirror into one of the objects that are re- 
flected, turn the subject into an object. As a general rule, we 
do not think much about the “I;’’ we think about particular 
objects in which we are interested, not about our interests as 
a whole, as making us into personalities of a particular kind. 
But it is possible to think about ourselves in this way. It is 
possible, to carry on our image, instead of studying the re- 
flections in the mirror, to interest ourselves in the polishing 
of the glass and in putting it in a gilt frame. This is scarcely 
the same thing as selfishness. It is only self-consciousness. 
Our interest in the mirror can never be without a reference to 
the objects reflected in it, and consequently is never properly 
selfish. Selfishness consists in narrowing our interests toa 
particular “ me ;” whereas, this of which I now speak consists 
simply in taking the “I” as if it were a “me.” We do not in 
this way narrow our interests, but rather dim them by not 
looking at them with sufficient directness. It seems to me 
that this is probably the defect of which many people are 
conscious in Goethe. Goethe was surely quite right to raise 
the pyramid of his existence as high as possible; but it may 
be that he was too constantly aware that his existence was a 


pyramid. In comparison with Shakespeare, or even with a 
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much smaller man like Scott, there seems to be a certain want 
of directness in his study of the world. This may be the ex- 
planation of a certain haze that we seem to find there, which 
makes his world a moonlit world in contrast with Shake- 
speare’s sunlit one. He regards the world, perhaps, too much 
as if it were there merely to be ground into paint for his 
canvas. This, however, is a point of literary criticism, and I 
do not know how far it is true. I merely give it here as an 
illustration of what I mean. Most poets, I fancy, in contrast 
with Shakespeare, illustrate the same point. They are con- 
scious that the view of the world which they give is ¢heir view, 
and are interested in it as being ¢heirs. They do not let them- 
selves go, and forget themselves in their objective interests. 
It would no doubt be correct to say that this is simply the 
final form of selfishness,—a “last infirmity of noble minds.” 
But what is important to notice is that in this form the “I” 
and the “ me” almost come together. 

And this suggests another point, which is perhaps of more 
practical importance. In general, our view has been that 
goodness consists in keeping the “me” within due bounds, 
and thus enlarging the “I.” But our Jast point suggests that 
even the “I,” as such, may be unduly emphasized as against 
its own content. This leads us to ask, further, whether it 
may not sometimes be right to sacrifice the “I” as well as the 
“me.” Now, this is a subtle problem, which, I believe, often 
comes up in the highest forms of the moral life. Let me try 
to explain how it arises. Let us take the case of such a man 
as Cromwell,—a man engaged in some work of political revo- 
lution and reconstruction. Such a man has probably, as a 
general rule, no very clear idea of what the outcome of his 
action will be; and perhaps when he gets into the thick of it, 
and his time for reflection is more and more circumscribed, 
his perception of the good and evil consequences of what he 
does may become dimmer and dimmer. Perhaps, also, in the 
heat of the struggle, his own character may be somewhat 
warped. He may habituate himself to the use of question- 
able means for the attainment of the ends he has in view, and 
the keenness of his discrimination between right and wrong 
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may become gradually blurred. Still, he may be, on the 
whole, convinced that the work in which he is engaged is the 
thing that he has to do, and that he is bound to go on with it. 
He is losing his “I,” the mirror within him is darkened and 
narrowed, and the interest to which he is devoting himself is 
not clearly presented within that mirror at all. He is, to a 
great extent, taking a leap in the dark.* Yet is it not a noble 
leap? Is it not well worth while to sacrifice even the “I” on 
such a shrine? The case would become still stronger if we 
suppose that some other career is open, and perhaps it might 
appeal to us more if we took an instance more directly from 
our own surroundings. Suppose a man with high artistic and 
poetic gifts, who by the cultivation of these might attain to a 
high form of self-development ; and suppose he becomes con- 
vinced, after careful reflection, that some political or social 
reform is urgently wanted, and that he is called upon to in- 
augurate it. Suppose, for instance, he becomes a revolution- 
ary socialist. In the prosecution of this ideal he may have to 
sacrifice a large part of his artistic development, and he may 
never attain to any very clear view of what socialism means, 
or of what are the best means of its realization. He may 
simply have a general idea, according to his best attainable 
light, that the one important thing is to agitate in season and 
out of season, believing that in this way he is starting a move- 
ment which is sure in the end to work itself out to clearness. 
If he supplies the fire, the light will come. Such a man loses 
much and perhaps gains nothing. His “I” is more and more 
narrowed and confused, and he does not clearly see where he 
is going. Yet must we not say, on the whole (assuming that 
he has taken due care in deciding that this is his best course) 
that he is acting nobly, and that the world may gain more 
from his self-devotion than it could have done from his art or 
poetry? The ultimate result will be a better world, though 
not a world that will ever clearly exist for the reformer him- 





* Cromwell himself said that we never go so far as when we do not know 
where we are going. Goethe also used to speak of the “ dzmonic’’ element in 
genius. But even in ordinary moral action we require, to some extent, to “ walk 
by faith.” 
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self—except as a kind of Pisgah sight. Is it not worth while, 
in such a case, to sacrifice even the “I”? Now, this is a casu- 
istical question, and such questions cannot, I think, as a rule, 
be satisfactorily answered by any purely theoretical consider- 
ations. But the general principles can be laid down on which 
a solution would depend. In this case the answer seems 
clearly to be that if in the end the “I” is sacrificed, the con- 
duct cannot be right; but one must not too hastily conclude 
that such a sacrifice has been involved, for the “I” is not quite 
such a simple affair as we have tended to represent it. It is a 
growing thing, and for this reason alone cannot be satisfac- 
torily represented by a mirror; or, if we do so represent it, 
we must say that it is possible to break up the mirror without 
sacrificing the “I,” provided we are breaking it up to put a 
larger and clearer one in its place. Such a broken mirror 
ceases to be an “I” for us at all. It is only a “me;” and, 
though at one time it was all the world for us, yet in the end 
the destruction of it may be “the world well lost.” It is in 


this sense that we 
“may rise by stepping-stones 
Of our dead selves to higher things.’”’ 


But in such a rise there must always be something of an 
adventure. In any great forward movement, and even in 
many small ones, we cannot quite clearly see where we are 
going. We can only judge* whether the direction in which 
we are moving is, on the whole, that in which progress lies. 
To decide this, in any particular case, is a question for indi- 
vidual judgment, guided by the best traditions of the race; 
and it is in the exercise of such judgment that much of the 
highest interest of life consists. The merely theoretical stu- 
dent, therefore, had better not seek to pronounce any final 
decision with regard to the action of Cromwell or the socialist ; 
he must leave it to them and to sympathetic biographers, who 
have the concrete conditions of their lives before them. The 





* Of course, in the instances I have given, I have been assuming that this 
judgment is based on a consideration of the best attainable light. In such cases 
even the best attainable light can never be quite clear. 
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interest of the question for us here is merely to observe how 
closely in such a case the “I” approximates to the “me;” 
and how, even here, it is the “ me” that must be surrendered 
and the “I” maintained. 

Another point that might help to bring this out is the con- 
sideration of what we mean by “ self-reverence.” Goethe says 
in Wilhelm Meister that “ self-reverence is the highest form 
of reverence ;” and this is a truth that is worth insisting on as 
against what Mr. Bosanquet has called “sentimental Agnos- 
ticism”—the worship of the Unknowable. To worship any- 
thing that is quite outside our world is a low form of rever- 
ence—indeed, strictly, is not reverence at all. At the same 
time, what we reverence can never be the “me.” Even the 
most self-conceited of men can hardly be said to reverence 
himself in this sense; and, of course, Goethe did not in the 
least mean this. He distinctly says that “self-reverence,” in 
this sense, is the best safeguard against self-conceit. Neither, 
however, did he mean reverence for the “I.” At least, I do 
not see how that could be called “the highest form of rever- 
ence.” The meaning seems to be rather that which Goethe 
elsewhere expresses by saying that we take as our object of 
worship “the best that we know.” Now, the best that we 
know is what we may call our ideal self. It is not any par- 
ticular object in our mirror, nor is it the mirror itself; it is 
rather the most perfect world of which we can think, reflected 
in the clearest of possible mirrors. Such an object raises us, 
in a sense, above both the “I” and the “ me;” and yet, in a 
sense, it does not raise us out of ourselves. We do not think 
of it as unknowable, or foreign to our self-conscious nature; 
but only as what we might be if the world of our self-con- 
scious lives were enlarged and clarified. The possibility of 
reverence for such an object—which seems to be not merely 
“the highest form of reverence,” but even the only possible 
form of reverence—depends on the fact that we were progres- 
sive. We have not merely a reflection of mirrors behind us, 
but also, so to speak, an inchoate image of a mirror in front 
of us. We know not only what we were and what we are, 
but also what we might be, what, as we say, we “ought to 
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be.” It is on this fact that reverence depends. But this leads 
us to think of three selves—the “me,” the “I,” and the “ I” 
to the second power, the heroic “I.” Tennyson’s weighty 
lines in Znone,— 
“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power,” 

seem to convey this distinction. The self that we control is 
the “ me;” we have to keep it in its due subjection. The self 
that we know is the “I,” the subject with its world of con- 
tents. The self that we reverence is the ideal self, the highest 
impulses that we have, our deepest insights, “the best that 
we know.” 

And here it may be well to pause. These last examples 
ought to convince us that the distinction between the “1” and 
the “me” is far from being a simple one. In fact, having at 
first, for the sake of a sharp outline, begun with a somewhat 
rigid antithesis, I am now disposed to correct myself by saying 
that there is no such hard-and-fast opposition to be found. 
What is the “I” at one level becomes a “me” for us at a 
higher level. We enlarge and clarify our mirrors, and the old 
ones remain for us only as reflections. On the whole, there- 
fore, it may be best in the end to throw aside our “I’s” and 
*‘me’s,” our mirrors, and other questionable paraphernalia, 
and try to state, in plain English, what the gist of the matter is. 

The essential point is that self-development and self-devo- 
tion are very nearly the same thing. We can only develop 
ourselves by devoting ourselves to objective ends; and, on 
the other hand, the only valuable kind of self-denial is that 
for the sake of objective interests, by devotion to which we 
are developed. There is, indeed, a certain opposition be- 
tween the two things. Sometimes our efforts to raise the 
pyramids of our existence as high as possible may lead us to 
neglect important social ends; and sometimes our zeal for 
public duties may involve a real sacrifice of our individual 
development. Such conflicts between distinguishable aspects 
of the ideal life are inevitable ; and it is only a complete con- 
sideration of the concrete circumstances before us that can 
enable us to judge, in any particular case, what it is best for 
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us to do. But it remains true, nevertheless, that on the whole 
the ideal life is one. On the whole, each one of us finds him- 
self in the midst of important ends which call for our devo- 
tion. By accepting these ends and applying our best powers 
to them, we at once lose ourselves and find ourselves. We 
die to our merely selfish interests: we live anew in the fuller 
discovery of what our faculties are fit for, and in the larger 
development of them. At every step, indeed, we are beset 
by dangers. There is first the coarser danger of succumbing 
to our animal inclinations, being overcome by “the world, the 
flesh, and the devil.” This is selfishness, but not self-asser- 
tion. On the other hand, there is the danger of losing our- 
selves in particular ends; of hastily giving ourselves up, for 
instance, to the struggle for political and social ideas which 
we do not fully understand, and in the effort after which we 
are personally perplexed and injured. This is a kind of self- 
denial; but, if we are finally lost in the process, it is not a 
wise self-denial. On the whole, just so far as we are person- 
ally impaired by it we are not socially serviceable. Finally, 
there is the danger of undue self-assertion, of becoming ab- 
sorbed in the sphere of our personal interests, so as to lose 
consciousness of the wider world beyond. The evil of all 
these courses is fairly obvious; though, no doubt, it requires 
great care, tact, and insight to avoid being entangled in some 
or all of them. But this is a practical difficulty. It is not 
the difficulty of seeing that they are wrong, but only that of 
avoiding them. We can hardly avoid them entirely. Our 
balance is, in general, little better than a swaying, now to this 
side, now to that. But, in the main, it is true that, so far as 
we are faithful to our vocation, wherever it may call us, our 
following of it is a continual process both of surrender and of 
development, almost in exact proportion to one another; and 
that the farther we advance in our devotion to it, the more 
nearly are we likely to regard those two sets of words as 
synonymous—“stirb und werde,” “die” and “live,” “ self- 
assertion” and “ self-denial.” 

J. S. MACKENZIE. 
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MORAL FORCES IN DEALING WITH THE 
LABOR QUESTION.* 


THERE are no doubt many who see little connection between 
morals and the labor question. Morals means, to their mind, 
to be temperate, to be chaste, to keep one’s promises, to do 
one’s work faithfully, and they hardly see what this has to do 
with the struggles of the laboring world, save in so far as 
working-men by practising these virtues might get on better 
than some of them do. The labor question has a far-away or 
else a disagreeable sound to their ears; it seems like a class 
question turning on squabbles over wages; it brings up 
thoughts to their minds of dissatisfied, restless people,—per- 
haps of angry people, ready to do violence. They do not 
find the discussion of it edifying, nor see why mention should 
be made of it from the pulpit or platform, save in the form of 
a rebuke to violence or of counsels to peace. Such is no 
doubt the feeling of some good, but not overthoughtful, or 
instructed, persons. 

Then there are others who have thought some on the 
question, but who are convinced that it is a purely economic 
question, with which ethics has nothing to do. They think 
that all that happens in the world of industry is governed by 
certain laws ; that it is useless to interfere with them; that the 
wages of labor, like the prices of other commodities, are de- 
termined in this way, and that it is as foolish to try to raise 
them or to prevent their falling by making demands or form- 
ing combinations or entering on “ strikes,” as it would be to 
interfere with any of the laws of nature by the same means. 
They would, perhaps, like to see laborers better off than they 
are, but they say it is impossible, or only possible, in case 
they better the quality or increase the quantity of their work. 
Hence it does little good, they think, to talk of justice and 
love and brotherhood in this connection, and in times of social 





* The substance of this paper was given before the World’s Fair Labor Con- 
gress, August 31, 1893. 
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excitement they may even deprecate or resent it, for these are 
sentiments, they hold, that apply to the private or inner, not 
the business, life of men. They will readily admit that ethics 
is very good for the family, for friends, and as a personal 
ideal for men; but the world of industry and business, the 
world to which the labor question belongs, is a world apart 
and has its own laws and rules. Such is the opinion of not 
a few who have given some thought to the labor question. 

On the other hand, there are those who take what are called 
radical views on the question, who think that ethics has little 
to do with it. They believe that the inevitable trend of things 
is toward socialism, that the march of events is bound to give 
working-men more and more power, that ultimately the 
present possessing classes will be dispossessed, the expro- 
priators, as Karl Marx * said, be expropriated. I remember 
the cool, nonchalant way in which August Spies f once in my 
hearing in Chicago dismissed ethical ideals as without appre- 
ciable influence on the economic order and development of 
society. Morality, he thought, was dependent on economic 
conditions, and had little power to change them; it might be 
a fruit of the tree of industry, but was not a root or a cause 
in any proper sense of the word. And so he coincided with 
the view before mentioned, only holding that things would 
take a new turn in the future, and that the contradictions of 
the present order would inevitably in time give birth to a 
socialistic order in which working-men would have an ad- 
vantage which they have not now. 

Now, as against these views, I can only say how the matter 
appears tome. My idea of morality is different, and my idea 
of the laws of the industrial world is different, from those I 
have described. Undoubtedly a certain sort of morality has 
little to do with the labor question; but it seems to me con- 
ventional rather than real morality. Undoubtedly there are 
laws of the industrial world, and there may be some necessary 





* “ Das Kapital,” Erster Band, S. 790. 
+ Editor of the Chicago Ardeiter-Zeitung, and afterwards hung for alleged 


complicity with the Haymarket bomb, 
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laws, but the laws that regulate the remuneration of the laborer 
are not necessary laws, so far as I can see,—laws, that is, which 
moral impulses and ideals are powerless to affect. 

I cannot imagine a morality that is not as much a social 
matter as an individual matter. I recognize all that is summed 
up under the head of personal morality; but the essential 
principle of morality is justice, and justice is as much social 
as personal. We cannot limit ourselves and say we will be 
good, however we treat others. Our treatment of others is a 
measure of our goodness. In dealing with others we must 
be just, and justice consists in giving them their full dues, in 
respecting them on their own account, in remembering that 
they have the same nature and the same ends of existence as 
ourselves. Hence, wherever two men are dealing with one 
another, the law of justice—the law of mutual respect and 
regard—applies ; it applies just as much in a business deal- 
ing, in buying and selling, in fixing wages, as in any transac- 
tion between friends or between members of the same house- 
hold. It is impossible, then, to set off the industrial world as 
a field by itself, and say that the transactions that are going 
on there are beyond the scope of true moral principles. 
Practically speaking, moral sentiments may have little enough 
influence there; but it will not do to say that they are in- 
applicable. 

And what really are the economic laws against which these 
sentiments are supposed to be powerless? The laws now in 
question are of course those bearing on the remuneration of 
laborers. So far as I can make out, these laws (or law) amount 
about to this: That one in selling anything he has in his pos- 
session endeavors to get all he can for it, and that one in buy- 
ing anything endeavors to pay as little as possible for it; or, 
to make an application to the matter in hand, those who hire 
labor want to get it as cheaply as possible, and those who sell 
it want to sell it as dear as possible. As the motive of self- 
interest urges persons to act in this way, and as self-interest 
is so deep and tolerably constant a motive in men, this way 
of acting may, if we will, be called a law of action. But can 
we say that moral impulses are powerless against it? The 
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law, it must be remembered, is not something outside man, 
but a law of man, a law of his will; to say, then, that this law 
cannot be interfered with is to say that there is but one motive 
that can possibly influence man (that of self-interest); which 
is to say, in turn, that a man cannot act for others as well as 
for himself, that human nature is somehow such that thoughts 
and impulses of justice and love cannot get a place or exert 
an influence within it. Now human experience belies any 
such notion. I cannot stop to prove this. But every one 
knows it. Individuals now and then act unselfishly, and 
sometimes whole communities are animated by an unselfish 
enthusiasm. In the family, any one would be thought un- 
natural who always considered simply his own interests and 
never acted for the benefit of wife or child, of husband or 
parent. Professional men and women sometimes give their 
services away; persons in business sometimes do what they 
would never do if their concern was for themselves alone. 
The law of buying as cheaply as one can, or of selling as 
dear as one can, is not a necessary law any more than any 
other law born of self-interest ; thoughts of equity may inter- 
fere with it, thoughts of the situation and needs of others, 
thoughts of what one would like were he in the place of 
others, thoughts of what is due to those with whom we are 
dealing as our fellow-men and our brothers. I do not say 
that the economic law now under discussion is thus commonly 
interfered with; but I do say that it might be interfered 
with, and it is simply absurd, simply indicates confusion of 
mind, to speak of it as absolute and unchangeable in any such 
way as the law of gravitation is.* The law is born of the 
human will and the will can change. What moral forces 
are going to accomplish, I do not undertake to say. I am 
now concerned only to maintain that there is room for them, 





* Cf. the mystical language of Professor W. G. Sumner: “ Supply and demand 
are together the ultimate force or fact to the economist. They are to him what 
gravity is to the astronomer or chemical affinity to the chemist. We want to 
know the mode of their action, but she reason of it is beyond our reach,” — 
Princeton Review, November, 1882, p. 250. (The italics are mine.) 
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possible play for them; that they are not barred out in the 
nature of the case, as some would think. 

And now—briefly, and yet as clearly as possible—what do 
we mean by the labor question? It may, of course, mean 
many things ; but what I have in mind now is the problem 
how the laborer can share more fully than he ordinarily does 
in the wealth he helps to produce. The problem has many 
branches and covers many details; but this, as I now use the 
phrase, is the gist and the upshot of it. How can the laborer 
as he is,—and not by becoming a different being from what he 
is,—how can the laborer as he is, and performing the useful 
function in society that he does, get more of the wealth he 
helps to create, and what part can moral forces play in contrib- 
uting to this result? This is the subject to which I address 
myself. 

In the first place, I think that the forces of conscience 
might help by making men feel that there zs a labor question. 
I do not think that there is any wide or deep sense of it at 
the present time, any more than there was a wide or deep 
sense of the slavery question a century ago. Of course, we 
all know that laborers often seek for better returns for their 
labor, and sometimes are very obstinate in their demands. 
But so do landlords often seek for more rent; so do leaders 
in business enterprise often seek for more profits. We do 
not therefore speak of a landlord problem or an employer 
problem ; and why should we merely for a reason of this sort 
speak of a labor problem? The fact is, we can only speak of 
a labor problem, in the real sense of the word, if the laborer 
not merely fails to get what he would like, but if he fails to 
get what, according to some standard of right, we think he is 
entitled to. Working-men must be not merely an unsuccess- 
ful class, but in some way a wronged class, if public sentiment 
is to dignify their situation by viewing it as giving rise to a 
problem. A problem hardly arises simply because a man 
does not get all he wants in this world (¢.e., any other than a 
personal problem for the individual concerned). 

Now, the notion of any right in this matter, the notion of 
what the laborer is entitled to, is very vague in the public 
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mind. Some think he is entitled simply to what he can get,— 
i¢., that there is no rule in the matter. Others think he is 
entitled to what he agreed to work for, whatever the circum- 
stances in which he made the agreement. Some among 
laborers themselves seem to think they are entitled to all 
that is produced. Between these extremes the sober view 
that every one who contributes to the wealth of society is 
entitled to enough to enable him to live a properly human 
life, is yet to find any extensive following. The basis, thus, 
for any deep sense of a labor problem hardly exists. With 
the working-men, personal or class interest is apt to urge them 
on. But the outside world can hardly see why working-men 
should have more wages than why employers should have 
more profits. Many there are who hold that every one should 
accept the lot in life which seems assigned to him by Provi- 
dence ; that one should bear poverty as one does the other 
ills of life. Others would like to make out that poverty is a 
blessing rather than an evil. There is no clear general per- 
ception that the end of life is the development of the total 
humanity that is in us, and that these possibilities are precious 
in all men. For if this is true, there is no (so-called “ Provi- 
dential’) lot of men with which they should be content, short 
of one in which they are progressively realizing the possibili- 
ties of their natures. If this is true, wealth comes to have a 
meaning and purpose beyond itself, for it is a means for 
setting men free and enabling them to live for something 
beyond the satisfaction of their animal necessities ; and it is 
just as important that one person should have it (or be able to 
acquire it) as that another should. 

A fundamental clarification of moral ideas is therefore ne- 
cessary. “Good” people are as deficient in this respect as 
others. Most good Christian people saw no wrong in slavery 
until comparatively recent times, and when they were moved, 
it was more, I suspect, by hearing tales of suffering than by 
the thought of wrong. ‘ Goodness” is a matter of instinct 
and habit, a more or less irrational thing; it needs to be put 
on a rational basis, in which case it might be a much more 
extensive quantity and have a more extensive influence. For 
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if all men should have the opportunity to live a developed 
human life, if a part of the rational meaning of goodness is 
in seeking such a consummation, then it must become nothing 
less than shocking to the moral sense that large classes of 
men should be shut off from this opportunity and sacrificed 
for the benefit of others, as many working-men are now. 
Meagre wages and long hours of labor are wrong not merely 
because the laborer does not like them; he may be so de- 
moralized by them that he loses the spirit to strive for anything 
else. They are wrong because they prevent his living, save in 
exceptional cases, more than an animal life (and not even that 
for as long a period as others, the mortality among the poor 
being exceptionally great). Meagre wages means not merely 
that it is impossible to provide properly for the material basis 
of existence, but that to develop and nourish the mind, to feed 
one’s sense of beauty, and to give one’s self the surroundings 
that a human being ought to have, are equally out of the 
question. Long hours of toil mean that one is fit for little 
but toil, that one’s higher capacities are deadened or never 
brought into play. One with a clarified conscience is driven 
to ask why large classes of his fellow-men are compelled to 
live under these conditions; he explores the causes, he 
searches out remedies,—in other words, the labor problem is 
already upon him; his ideal convictions have brought him 
face to face with it, whether he wishes to face it or no. 

Conscience, if awakened and rationalized, might thus per- 
form a service in bringing it home to the general consciousness 
that there isalaborproblem. If working-men were contented 
with existing conditions and demanded nothing, there would 
be a labor problem all the same, or rather all the more,—for 
then a part of the problem would be, to arouse the working- 
men to a sense of their dignity and responsibility as human 
beings. 

But there is a still closer connection between morality and 
the labor problem. A true moral sense not only makes us 
aware of the problem, it makes us see that in essence it is a 
moral problem. Undoubtedly what share of wealth working- 
men can receive has necessary limits, which morality is power- 
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less to affect. I even admit that it does not of itself follow that, 
because all men should live developed human lives, all can. 
Nature may not be generous enough in providing resources, 
or human wit may not, at any given time, be equal to the 
task of successfully appropriating or developing them. This is 
only saying that there may not be wealth enough to go round. 
But this is not the state of affairs in modern civilized com- 
munities. Even in Russia there is probably wealth enough. 
But everywhere the laborers get proportionally a small share 
of it. They are as essential as employers, landlords, capital- 
ists, generals,and kings; but these classes, by some means or 
other, get, if not all they want, all they could in conscience 
well ask for, while working-men, as a rule, get little more 
than enough to enable them to live and propagate their kind. 
Inequity would thus appear to be stamped on the face of 
modern industrial society. It is sometimes urged that this is 
natural and inevitable. But, as I hinted at the outset, this is 
just what is not true. Profits, rent, interest, salaries of State 
and other officials are not any more than wages determined 
by laws over which men have no control. They are all the 
result of human bargaining or convention. Men may take 
more or they may take less for their services. No one in 
his senses can imagine that there is any natural law which 
obliges a railroad president to take $25,000 or $50,000 a year 
as his salary. Nor is rent determined by any natural law,— 
any law over and above the will of the landlord, I mean. 
Landlords are simply apt to take all they can get. So with 
interest and profits. There may well be limits beyond which 
these cannot go; but if one is willing to take a return of four 
per cent. instead of six per cent. on his investment, there is 
no law—natural, human, or divine—to prevent him. Talk 
about inevitable economic laws governing the distribution of 
wealth is economic rhetoric rather than science. 

The simple fact is, that landlords, capitalists, and employers 
are, as a rule, in a position of advantage, and working-men are 
at a disadvantage, in making their respective bargains. The 
quantity of land, the quantity of capital, the quantity of em- 
ploying or business talent, is limited; while the quantity of 
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labor, particularly of the lower grades of labor, is, comparatively 
speaking, unlimited. But to whatever extent there isa limited 
supply or monopoly of a commodity, the owner of it can take 
advantage of those who want to use or purchase it; while to 
the extent that a commodity is abundant and the competition 
sharp between those who offer it for sale, to that extent they 
may be taken advantage of, however useful their commodity 
may be. The competition between laborers being then so 
great as to be practically unlimited, they may be taken advan- 
tage of to a practically unlimited degree,—or rather the only 
limit of the lowness of the amount they receive for their labor 
is in what they must have to sustain themselves upon and 
perform their labor. Hence riches on the one hand and 
poverty on the other. And all this is summed up by saying 
that the separation between the two classes of society, instead 
of being a part of the natural or normal or Divine order, is, 
speaking generally, and leaving out of account exceptional 
cases, the result of some taking an advantage, and of others 
being taken advantage of,—that is, of injustice. 

This is what I mean by saying that the labor problem is in 
essence a problem in ethics. Working-men donot have what 
they ought to have to enable them to live developed human 
lives, and what now at least—taking into account the wonder- 
ful advances of the modern industrial world—they might have ; 
and the reason why they do not have it is that, being many, 
they are weak, and are taken advantage of by the other mem- 
bers of society. “ We are tired of working to make other 
people rich,” said a factory girl once in Chicago, who was out 
with others of her class on a strike. Here, in every-day lan- 
guage, is the gist of the labor problem. The labor of the 
working-class is for others’ benefit rather than their own ; the 
employer gains by it, the landowner gains by it, the capitalist 
gains by it; but the laborer frequently gets from it only the 
pittance which enables him to refresh his vital forces and go 
on working. He allows himself to be thus taken advantage 
of because he cannot help it,—because, whether wisely or 
foolishly, he would rather live on whatever terms than not live 
at all. By no means do I say or imply that the employer does 
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not do a service, or that the landlord—so long as the private 
ownership of land is permitted—does not doa service, or that 
the capitalist does not doa service. I do not see that in prin- 
ciple either profits or rent or interest are wrong. I hold that 
those among working-men who say that all that is produced is 
rightfully theirs, are extravagant and deluded,—though over- 
estimation of one’s self has sometimes more of the promise 
and potency of life and progress in it than a submissive under- 
estimation. I simply say that the laborer renders a service 
along with the rest, a service equally necessary to the social 
organism and equally honorable with that which others render, 
and hence, that he should be rewarded in something like the 
same way, on something like the same scale, with the rest. 
In other words, there should be a substantial equality of con- 
ditions, and the cause of inequality (I do not mean absolutely, 
but to the extent it exists and has generally existed in the 
world) is not nature or God, but, to put it quite tersely, greed, 
—as Menander hinted in giving a counsel, on which Matthew 
Arnold enlarges, “Seek equality and eschew greed.” * 

But if the labor problem is at bottom a moral problem, the 
only radical solution of it must be a moral solution. This 
does not mean that external changes may not have their place, 
—changes in law and custom, changes in the machinery of the 
social system. But the moral solution must come first and be 
their precursor. ‘‘ Without achange of principles,” exclaimed 
Marcus Aurelius, “ what else is there than the slavery of men 
who groan while they pretend to obey ?” ¢ It might be better 
that some men should be slaves than that they should do grave 
harm to the social organism; at the same time the best ser- 
vice, both morally and economically, is always willing service. 
By a moral solution of the labor problem I mean a change in 
the thoughts and dispositions of men: I mean new ideas and 
ideals, new ambitions, new motives and rules of action in 
the private heart. I confess that so long as men in general 
have the grasping spirit, so long as they want all they can get 





* « Mixed Essays,” chapter on “ Equality.” 
+ ‘* Meditations,” ix. 29. 
VoL. V.—No. 3 21 
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hold of, I do not see how it can matter much what the forms or 
machinery of society are; in effect, we shall have about what 
we have now. Until men are democratized at heart, the forms 
of democracy count for little, as we are coming to learn in 
our own country. We have “triumphant democracy” talked 
of here by those who might more intelligently speak of the 
unparalleled opportunities for greed in democracy. 

In the nature of the case, law or any species of compulsion 
can only be effective against a minority. The majority of men 
(yes, the large majority) must be revolutionized in their senti- 
ments, “ transformed by the renewing of their minds,” before 
any greatly beneficent social revolution or transformation can 
take place. I must speak frankly ; to have labor, unmoralized, 
on top would not be a great improvement on the present 
régime, in which capital is on top. The way of service, of 
concession, is the only way to peace. Society does not want 
new bosses, but the abolition of the spirit of bossism, and an 
order of men and women who will make the service of the 
community their daily duty,—their religion, or part of it. The 
consuming thought must be that of brotherhood, of an equal 
realization by all of the great ends of existence ; in the spirit 
of the holy Buddha, we must learn to say, “ Never will I 
receive private salvation ;” and with a modern poet find con- 
solation for the present low state of society in looking for- 


ward to 
“ One common wave of thought and joy 


Lifting mankind again.” * 


Will the moral forces of society arouse and clarify them- 
selves, and win the strength that is possible to them in dealing 
with the grave problem now under discussion? The history 
of slavery in this country should make us sober. 


‘* We prayed for love to loose the chain; 
Tis shorn by battle’s axe in twain!” ¢ 


The German peasants made a few innocent demands in the 
time of Luther; we should all of us now assent to their 





* Matthew Arnold, “‘ Obermann Once More.” 
¢ John G. Whittier, “« Poetical Works” (Household edition), p. 357. 
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justice. But they were refused. The Protestant conscience 
was not clear enough, the Catholic conscience was not clear 
enough, or, if clear, neither was strong enough, as against the 
mass of prejudice, of unjust custom and law, on the other 
side; hence the Peasants’ War. Yet who will set limits to the 
possible development of moral power? There is the incal- 
culable, the unforeseeable, in human nature. For whom is it 
not enough to know that there are possibilities of victory in 
setting out on any noble enterprise? Whodemands certainty 
in advance? Who is not willing to let it stand, that 


“No good is certain, but the steadfast mind, 
The undivided will to seek the good: 
’Tis that compels the elements, and wrings 
A human music from the indifferent air.”’ * 


The better instincts of human nature are against this dispo- 
sition to take advantage of one another, which gives the key to 
our existing social order, and the fruits of which, though they 
are everywhere, are shown most plainly in the condition, cir- 
cumstances, and low estate of those who do the manual labor 
of the world. Why cannot these better instincts be brought 
into play? Here is a question which goes deeper than any 
special reform, though special reforms all have their place; it 
touches the root of all reform. Why cannot a new spirit arise 
in the world? What an inspiring moment was that in the 
history of the French Assembly of 1789, when, on the night 
of the 4th of August, one noble after another arose to pro- 
pose the abolition of some ancient privilege, when men almost 
rivalled one another in enthusiasm and willingness to sacrifice for 
the public good! What an inspiration was it which prompted 
the first Christians to part with their private possessions and 
turn the proceeds into a common fund, from which distribu- 
tion should be made to all according to their needs! I do 
not think it is demanded of men that the system of private 
property be given up. I think it most important that we 
should be sane in our enthusiasm ; but what possibilities of 





* George Eliot, “ The Spanish Gypsy,” p. 123. 
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disinterestedness in human nature does such a fact as this of 
primitive Christian history reveal to us, and how slow should 
we be to set a limit to what similar forces may accomplish in 
the future in dealing with the problem now in mind! 

It is a part of the religious traditions in which we have all 
been educated, to look ahead to a brighter day for humanity, 
to a victory of the nobler forces in the human spirit. The 
religion of Israel looked forward to a kingdom of heaven, 
when right and not might should rule, and Christianity took 
up the same strain. There is a profound truth in the attitude 
of the earnest Christian, who ever turns his thoughts to a 
better country and treats but lightly the ties that bind him to 
the present world. The present world is not fashioned accord- 
ing to right and justice, and cannot satisfy any true man. As 
some one has said, “ Conscience and the present constitution 
of things are not corresponding terms ; it is conscience and the 
issue of things which go together.” * Conscience thus forces 
us to look ahead, else it is in danger of becoming a mere 
dream and dying from lack of sustenance. The modern world 
must take again the ancient attitude,—the attitude of an Au- 
gustine whose eyes and heart were fixed on a “ City of God,” 
the attitude of a Jesus who held that the meek,—z.c., the suf- 
fering and lowly, or, in to-day’s language, the working-people 
—should yet have their share of the inheritance of the earth, 
the attitude of an Isaiah who pictured the time when men 
should help every one his neighbor, and every one should say 
to his brother, Be of good courage.f 

Already there are signs that may encourage us. The church 
is waking ; society is waking; great voices are making them- 
selves heard for justice and for brotherhood; the world of 
labor is itself getting a new consciousness, is disciplining itself, 
is learning within its own ranks the lessons of solidarity and 
mutual help. May the new spirit spread everywhere and 
bring some worthy consummation at last! 

WituiaM M. SALTER. 
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* Davison, quoted by Matthew Arnold, “ Literature and Dogma,’’ chap. xi. 2 4. 
f Isaiah xli. 6. 
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THE ETHICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE DOC- 
TRINE OF IMMORTALITY. 


THE personal aims of man, as well as the comparative 
strength of different motives of his actions, must necessarily 
vary, according to his conception of life as limited to the 
bodily existence on earth, or as continued after the decay of 
the body. 

If I am sure to continue my existence after death, and if I 
have some clear ideas as to the conditions of that continued 
existence, then every act of my life has in my eyes influence 
not only on this life, but also on the future life, and the pre- 
sumed consequences of an action on the state after death may 
influence my decisions more than the effects expected in this 
earthly life. The mere addition of certain consequences be- 
yond those universally admitted to take place on earth would 
necessarily lessen the influence of earthly motives. The man 
who believes in immortality may have all the motives known 
to the unbeliever, but he has also a certain number of motives 
unknown to the man who does not care about the future life. 
The additional motives may be contradictory among them- 
selves, or contradictory to the earthly motives, but at all 
events they must divert to some extent the attention that 
would otherwise be paid exclusively to earthly motives; so 
we must admit, as a general truth, that the belief in immor- 
tality, enlarging, as it does, the horizon of our motives, must 
lessen the importance of the earth’y motives of action. This 
alone would give a great ethical importance to the opinions 
that men hold about immortality, and this importance is aug- 
mented by the fact that our fear of death is one of the most 
powerful earthly motives of action. Many of our most im- 
portant practical decisions are made with a view to preventing 
our death or the death of those dear to us. Now, the belief in 
immortality does not necessarily imply that death is not fear- 
ful, but historically such a belief has been accompanied by 
an absence of fear of death, and the believers in immortality 
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have generally asserted that death has no terror for them. It 
is easy to see, from some extreme instances, how indifference 
to death might modify the conditions of life. If we look, for 
instance, at the greatest struggle of our age, the war between 
labor and capital, we see the working-men beginning a strike 
because they wish to obtain higher wages and such comforts 
of life as can be afforded by the higher rate. So long as this 
is their aim, every strike is conditioned by the material means 
at the disposal of the strikers, because a strike that would 
lead to the wholesale starvation of the strikers would miss its 
original aim of obtaining for them better conditions of life. 
But let us suppose, in some society very different from our 
own, the only reason for a strike to be the opinion of the 
strikers that they do not get a fair share of the results of their 
labor, and that they ought to get more, no matter what use 
they would make of the increase of their wages, and no 
matter whether better conditions of life are desired by them 
or not. Such strikers, were they indifferent to death and 
certain of their continuous existence, would prefer starvation 
to the unjust distribution of the products of their labor, hating 
injustice more than they loved earthly life. To prevent the 
physical suffering caused by starvation, they might resort to 
suicide rather than be compelled to work for unfair wages. 
In this case a part of them would die, and the remainder 
would have the greater chance of obtaining whatever they 
demanded, supposing, of course, their demands left something 
in the way of profits to capital. 

This paradoxical instance, though not likely to occur actu- 
ally, shows how far a certain view of death might react on 
our conduct. The improbability of such an occurrence in 
real life does not weaken our argument, but merely shows 
that the real working-men generally have not the opinion 
here supposed, o. that the people holding such an opinion are 
not usually working-men. But in the life of working-men, as 
well as of other people, it occurs frequently that the mere fear 
of death acts as a very strong motive, and brings them to 
decisions which they are well aware are not satisfactory from 
the stand-point of morality. The preservation of one’s life— 
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and more so of the life of one’s wife and children—is fre- 
quently an argument in favor of some action which otherwise 
is looked upon as not quite moral. 

Although the doctrine of immortality is thus naturally cal- 
culated to have a twofold influence on man’s conduct, first by 
adding new motives to the motives taken from earthly experi- 
ence, and then altering all the motives connected with death, 
it must be admitted that this influence is not very much noticed 
in the actual life of religious people who profess to believe in 
immortality. We see here a problem that requires psychologi- 
cal and ethical explanation. We know that though the belief 
in immortality is generally asserted among Christian nations, 
the motives, taken from the conception of a future life, appear 
very exceptionally in our every-day experience, and he who 
might advance such motives in a public discussion would ex- 
pose himself to the risk of ridicule. This is to a certain extent 
explained by the observation that the existence and influence of 
motives, taken from the consideration of a future life, are often 
concealed by motives taken from earthly experience. The 
first teachers of immortality soon found out that it is not easy 
to bring this belief into close connection with man’s every-day 
decisions, and they have often indicated earthly motives strong 
enough to keep men in the required line of conduct. For 
instance, if a believer in immortality is restrained from doing 
wrong by the consideration that the moral consequences of 
an unpunished wrong action extend far beyond earthly life, 
he can urge upon weak believers that even in this life every 
bad action may come, sooner or later, to the knowledge of 
living men, and arouse contempt and indignation, and cause 
some kind of punishment. In almost every case we can re- 
duce a consideration based on belief in immortality to the 
form of an argument touching upon the possibilities of this 
life, because the social interests of this life require from us 
nearly the same line of conduct as our personal interest in the 
future life. 

This parallelism of moral means in this and the future life 
does not signify that the consideration of all the motives taken 
from our earthly experience could enable us to find a line of 
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conduct equally convenient for this and the future life. He 
who considers the eventualities of a future life does not, as a 
rule, ignore the experience of this life, and therefore he can 
satisfy the exigencies of both epochs of his existence. But if 
one looks only at his experience in this life, he is liable to 
misunderstand the relative importance of motives, because 
certain of the earthly motives gain very much in strength by 
the supposition of a continued existence after death. 

The general religious acceptance of this supposition ought 
therefore to result in a higher standard of conduct than we 
see in practical life. The contrast between the professed 
opinions about a future life and the practical conduct ruled 
chiefly by earthly motives requires further explanation. We 
see that in every-day life motives taken from the idea of im- 
mortality are practically excluded. The great majority of 
men act as if there were no other life than this; they do 
not think about the consequences in a future life of their ac- 
tions here. To understand this contrast we must look at the 
logical value of the popular belief in immortality. It is a be- 
lief originally based on authority, and not on any kind of 
logical reasoning. To a large number of Christian people 
the doctrine of immortality is as void of sense as the fourth 
dimension of space. They are accustomed to think of the 
existence of man only as conditioned by the state of the body; 
they identify their persons with their bodies ; all their thoughts 
are constantly occupied with these bodily conditions, and with 
such actions and effects as can be observed by means of the 
senses ; they cannot imagine any existence in other conditions; 
and so they never think about it, and it can never have any 
influence over their actions. These are the indifferent majority, 
who, though they profess to belong to some church, and act 
apparently according to the rules of this church, do it only 
by custom and tradition, and have no personal interest in the 
religious teaching of immortality. They do not seem to be 
unbelievers, because they never deny or discuss the official 
teachings of the church, not caring, indeed, to occupy their 
minds with such abstract ideas. They frequently, for the sake 
of what they regard as public opinion, seek to promote the 
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prosperity of the church, and occasionally show some indig- 
nation against atheists, or frank unbelievers, because they see 
in them enemies of the church. They associate the church 
as an institution with some of the most important material 
institutions, without which they could not enjoy the material 
advantages which they esteem above everything in life. It is 
a somewhat strange psychological phenomenon that these 
“unconscious unbelievers,” as they could be named, being 
probably the largest class in every contemporaneous com- 
munity, are entirely unaware of the fact that they do not 
belong to the church to which they profess to belong. They 
never think about religion, but they maintain that everybody 
ought to do as others do, and ought to avoid conflict and 
conform to the customs of society by observing the external 
forms. Each one thinks his own indifference an excep- 
tion, and he credits the majority, which is formed of beings 
like himself, with influence over his own customs, manners, 
and religious observances. It is as if a company of smokers, 
being in a place where nobody is smoking, abstain from 
smoking because each thinks that the others would object 
to it. For a similar reason the unconscious unbelievers act as 
if they fully believed in the doctrines of the church, and fail 
to observe that the majority, to which they look for rules of 
external conduct, is composed of such men as themselves, 
who care for nothing about a future life, or any other religious 
doctrine. It is clear that among such unconscious unbelievers 
we could not find examples of the effect of the doctrine of 
immortality on conduct in this life. 

But there are reasons why, even among believers, it is not 
easy to ascertain the whole ethical influence of the doctrine 
of immortality. By believers I mean those persons who not 
only profess to belong to some church, but who are also inter- 
ested in religious teachings and believe earnestly in a future life. 

Their thoughts are frequently occupied with this doctrine, 
and they ask about their future state more questions than can 
usually be answered by any church. Their belief has the 
character of a general hope of something better in a future 
life, to be obtained by those deserving it in this life. So the 
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idea of a future life has a general influence over their conduct, 
in so far as it is supposed that a better conduct prepares better 
future conditions. Such a general idea is hardly commen- 
surable with the detailed motives of every particular action, 
and so long as detailed motives are all taken from earthly 
experience, the clearness and distinctness of these well-known 
motives overshadow the vague general idea of the consequences 
of our actions after death. The ordinary religious believers 
are unable to say in what particular way any immoral action 
is likely to produce any particular unpleasant consequence 
after death. This explains why persons who really believe in 
the immortality of the soul frequently fail to take the conse- 
quences of this belief into consideration, when called upon to 
decide upon some particular action which seems to them to 
refer only to earthly life, and to imply no consequences beyond 
that. Moreover, the religious belief in immortality, as it is 
usually professed, does not affect the general fear of death, 
because, according to the prevailing ideas on this subject, the 
state after death depends essentially upon the moral state at 
the moment of death, and no Christian can be sure that he 
will ‘not die in a state of mortal sin. Only an exceptional 
person, free from every sin, could rely, according to the 
general belief, upon the future being better than the present 
life. As such absolutely virtuous persons are very few, death 
remains, for the great majority, always a fearful event, and the 
fear of death frequently prevents them from acting according 
to their convictions. Still, in a few of the best representatives 
of religious belief we can observe the full influence of the 
doctrine of immortality upon conduct. These are chiefly 
the passionate religious teachers and moral agents, who never 
think about themselves, and live only to improve the life of 
others. They are never afraid to die, and have generally a 
stronger conviction of men’s immortality than the average 
believer. 

If we consider all believers, the true and the apparent, we see 
that the doctrine of immortality does not influence human 
action to such an extent as, from its logical consequences, it 
would seem right to expect. To find the full illustration of 
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the relation between this doctrine and human conduct, we 
must direct our attention to such persons as are able, not only 
to draw the consequences from every hypothesis, but also to 
give to their opinions a more permanent foundation than delief 
in religious or other authority. Such persons, true philoso- 
phers, are fewer in number than the leaders and believers in 
religion, but their opinion as to immortality is no longer a 
mere general belief; it is a well-founded nowledge,* and 
answers many questions that remained unanswered by religion. 
The assertion of a perfect knowledge on this subject may seem 
over-bold, as there are still to-day, as there were several thou- 
sand years ago, certain philosophers who deny the possibility 
of such a knowledge, or of a scientific proof of immortality. 
But since Platot the number of those professing a knowledge 
of the soul’s immortality has been so great, that it is no lon- 
ger extravagant to assert such a knowledge. Nevertheless, in 
these difficult questions, words and terms have been so fre- 
quently abused, that it is absolutely necessary to point out 
what kind of knowledge and what kind of immortality are 
here supposed, and how a philosopher can and must proceed 
from belief to knowledge in regard to the question of his own 
continuous existence. 

The only scientific basis for a theory of human personality 












* See my paper, “On the Difference between Knowledge and Belief as to the 
Immortality of the Soul,” in vol. xxii., No. 4, of the Journal of Speculative Phil- 
osophy, Dec., 1893. 

+ Plato’s opinion about immortality has been very much debated among 
philosophers. Among the most recent historians of philosophy, Zeller chiefly 
represents the view that Plato taught immortality, while Teichmuller strongly 
protests against it, and attempts to prove that Plato, as an idealist, could not admit 
personal immortality. The truth is, that it is not indispensable to suppose that 
Plato always had the same opinion upon this subject; and, if we distinguish 
between early and later dialogues, we easily recognize that Plato, in his later 
works, altered the views he expressed earlier. Since Lewis Campbell laid, in 
his Introduction to the Sophistes and Politicus (1867) the first durable foundations 
to the chronology of the Platonic dialogues, subsequent researches have confirmed 
the view that Sophistes, Politicus, Philebus, Timzeus, Leges, are the last dialogues 
of Plato, written in his old age; and precisely in these works we find an em- 
phatic assertion of the immortality of the rational soul, but without a full con- 
ception of the human personality. 
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is given by the metaphysical study of existence in general. 
Every school of philosophy began early to distinguish between 
apparent and real existence, and all agreed in this respect, that 
every apparent existence is explained and caused by a real 
existence, that there is no appearance without some reality, 
though the reality may be very different from the appearance. 
The first truth of any metaphysics is that there must be some 
reality, some true existence, behind all appearances. This 
truth, in its simplicity, remains still a very important step in 
philosophy, and leads us out of scepticism. It is a necessary 
truth, on a par with the mathematical axioms, because we are 
unable to conceive that nothing exists. So long as we admit 
any appearance, the notion of appearance has a meaning only 
as contrasted with reality. Some philosophers have thought 
they could reject the assertion of a reality as producing the 
appearances and make them appear only to the perceiver, with- 
out outward basis. But in this case the reality producing the 
appearance would be the perceiver himself, so that the most 
extreme idealism could not deny the existence of some reality, 
without falling into the contradiction of making appear- 
ances realities. So the first premise of our argument, “ There 
is some true existence,’ stands beyond a doubt. 

Now the idea of true existence in opposition to the apparent 
world implies the permanence of such true existence, because 
any existence that could cease to exist would seem to have 
been an appearance. This consequence is admitted equally 
by the materialists and the idealists, and is expressed in vari- 
ous ways: as the indestructibility of matter, by those who 
look at matter as something truly existing; as conservation 
of force, by those who think of force as truly existing; as 
eternal existence of ideas, of God, or of the universe, by ideal- 
ists and pantheists. Whoever admits anything as truly exist- 
ing, admits its eternal, permanent existence. Deeper thinkers 
state this truth in another way: they say that time itself being 
an appearance, a form of perception, the reality must be out 
of time, and cannot have beginning or end in time. But 
such an expression does not change the meaning of our gen- 
erally-received truth, that the truly existing thing or being 
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cannot cease to exist. The truth, supported by the whole 
history of philosophy, is only a detailed expression of the 
first truth that there is something truly existing. An appear- 
ance is, justly speaking, an appearance because it ceases to 
exist, and only when it ceases to exist does it prove itself an 
appearance. The cessation of existence, at least in our imagi- 
nation, is the peculiar mark of apparent existence as opposed 
to real existence. So we may take for granted, as a basis of 
further reasoning, that the true existence, or the truly existing 
thing or being, cannot cease to exist. 

Now, having this representation of true existence, we have 
to find the concrete object corresponding to this definition. 
While our notion of true existence is an a priori concept, not 
based on experience, our knowledge of the object correspond- 
ing to this notion can be gained only by experience and 
observation. In this way the most obvious objects of our 
experience are material bodies observed by the senses. It 
was a very natural conclusion of the older philosophers, that 
matter is the only true existence, and that every appearance 
is caused by the action of matter. But in two different ways 
philosophy and science were led out of this first and natural 
hypothesis. On one side, the study of matter led gradually 
to the decomposition of this matter into atoms, which are in 
no way perceived by the senses, and which seem to have 
smaller claims for true existence than the gross matter which 
they compose. It may be very difficult to explain to a farmer 
that his cows and sheep are products of his own active imagi- 
nation, acted upon by something essentially different from 
cows and sheep; but it is becoming more and more easy to 
bring a learned naturalist to the conclusion that the atoms 
with which he deals, and which explain to him all the changes 
occurring in the appearance of cows and sheep as well as in 
the appearance of stars and clouds, are only concepts of the 
human mind. This conclusion is to-day really admitted, 
under the influence of philosophy, by most investigators in 
natural science, and there are now few who imagine their 
material atoms to be as solid and objective as the smith does 
his iron. Another way led to the same idealization of matter ; 
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as, on one side, physics and chemistry decomposed matter into 
atoms and molecules, so, on the other side, physiology easily 
found out that our sense-impressions do not depend entirely 
upon our senses, and that the full activity of the eye or ear 
does not imply seeing or hearing. Gradually the cause of 
our sense-perceptions was carried within from without. Colors 
were first supposed to be in outward objects, then in the light 
coming from these objects, then in the eye that perceives this 
light, then in the nerve acted upon by the eye, then in some 
part of the brain acted upon by the nerve, and a very small 
step remains to enable us to understand that the brain itself 
is unable to perceive colors, and that every sense-perception 
is an activity of mind, while every physical or physiological 
causation of sense-perception is essentially different from it. 
In this way physics, chemistry, physiology, have contributed 
gradually to deprive matter of its first position, and to prove 
that it is only an appearance. In more recent times psy- 
chology has brought us farther, because it has shown by ex- 
perience that sense-perception is possible without any action 
of the senses. I know there still are some psychologists who 
deny telepathy, but I know also, from their own confessions, 
that they have not studied the facts on which the modern con- 
cept of telepathy and mental suggestion is based. In fact, it 
is impossible to make a thorough study of the literature of 
this subject, and to persevere in simple experiments * in tele- 
pathy, without admitting thought transference to be just as 
well observed and certain a fact, as, for instance, light polariza- 
tion, with the difference only that the conditions of light polar- 








* I mean thought transference of single numbers and letters. I have often- 
times tried these test-experiments, and always with success, so that I dared to 
introduce them in my lectures on psychology at the University of Kazan without 
any more hesitation than a chemist would have in showing his audience the 
production of hydrogen by the action of sulphuric acid on zinc. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that psychological experiments have other 
conditions than chemical experiments, and that a result showing, for instance, 
three hundred cases of thought transference in one thousand experiments is fully 
satisfactory, since the mathematical probability of guessing any one number out 
of ten is only one hundred in a thousand trials. See Ochorowicz, “ Suggestion 
Mentale.” 
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ization are much better known than the conditions of thought 
transference. The recent scientific study of telepathy has 
shown that we can perceive outward appearances exactly in 
the same way without our senses as with them. This is a 
deadly blow to all materialistic metaphysics, and leads every 
philosopher to see true existence outside of the world of ma- 
terial appearances. 

In the history of human thought several objects have been 
named as corresponding with the idea of real existence, but 
if we differentiate between knowledge and belief as to these 
things, we are obliged to admit, with Descartes, that there is 
nothing beyond us that we can know better than ourselves. 
If I am the best known thing to myself, and if I am perfectly 
certain of my own existence, that is, if Iam conscious of being 
myself the cause of my actions, I cannot but admit that I am 
a true being, and, if Iam a true being, I can never cease to 
exist. Frequently this simple and clear conclusion has been 
obscured by the representation of the human person as com- 
posed of soul and body. But the body is not a part of my- 
self; it is only something belonging to me and ruled by me, 
though quite as foreign to my own substance as any other ex- 
ternal object. I am conscious of existence as a simple being 
and have no parts. I can easily attain the same control over 
other things as over my body. If I play a musical instrument, 
this instrument is quite as much under my control as can be 
any part of my body—it could be looked at, indeed, as a part 
of my body. The same can be said of any other instrument 
fully mastered by man; it becomes gradually more and morea 
part of his body. On the other hand, we do not always have 
more control over the body than over other things, and fre- 
quently we have the impression that the body shows just the 
same resistance to our efforts as any other part of the outer 
world. If we consider this, we come to understand that one 
is only what is commonly called a soul, that is, one’s self. It 
is not quite right to say that I Aave a soul as I have a body, 
In reality, I am a soul reigning over a body, and therefore 
any one, by asking what or where his soul is, proves only 
that he does not understand what is meant by soul. His soul 
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is not something within—it is simply himself—and so long as 
he speaks of himself in the first person he has not the right 
to say that he does not know anything about his soul. I 
would ask him what he means by uttering the word I, and 
tell him, that this “I” is his soul, or that he is himself a soul. 
This definition of a soul as identical with the experimental idea 
of “I” leads us to a more definite and clear explanation of 
the meaning of our continuous existence. It is no more the 
abstract idea of the permanence of a soul; it is the perfectly 
clear representation of myse/f as existing independently of my 
body, and after the death of the body. Everything that I 
have been used to look at as myself participates in this im- 
mortality, which is the only true immortality of souls. That 
means that I shall remain myself, with every faculty, knowl- 
edge, feeling, acquired by myself in this life. Sometimes 
there may be at first an uncertainty whether some activity of 
my mind is not dependent on parts of my body: as, for in- 
stance, many physiologists have thought that memory, imagi- 
nation, and thought itself are necessarily connected with the 
existence of a brain. But if I ask only my own conscious- 
ness, I have no doubt or hesitation as to whether memory is 
a faculty of myself or not. It is most certainly something 
necessarily connected with myself, and I could not have an 
idea of continuous existence without memory. Then I must 
retain memory after death, as well as every faculty that I am 
conscious of as belonging to myself. The relation between 
brain and memory, if there is any, is very much more diffi- 
cult to understand and to explain than the simple psychologi- 
cal relation of my memory to myself. Everything that I feel 
to be my personality, all my thoughts, my feelings, have to 
remain with me, and can be altered after death only in the 
same gradual way as in this life. 

This is the strong conclusion from the knowledge of myself 
as a truly existing being, and of real existence as permanent. 
This conclusion is quite as sound and logically as strong as 
any other knowledge, but it is not equally obtainable by all 
living men, for the same reasons that many other scientific 
truths, well proven, are accessible only to a few. The knowl- 
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edge of immortality is perhaps more difficult to obtain than 
the knowledge of the highest mathematics. Just as many 
persons are unable to realize certain mathematical ideas, so 
we see a great many educated persons unable to realize that 
they ave—that they are true beings, or, at least that they 
know nothing that is more truly existent than themselves. 
This weakness of self-consciousness, hesitating to recognize 
itself as truly existing, is by no means a peculiarity of un- 
trained minds; it can claim for itself the highest authorities 
in the history of philosophy. All the pantheistic and ideal- 
istic philosophers have recognized something else as more 
truly existing than themselves, and themselves only as an 
appearance of this something truly existing, and they have 
usually given to the one truly existing thing the name of 
God. We find, even to-day, especially in England and 
America, many highly estimable thinkers of this class. 
Nevertheless, the consciousness of the true existence of human 
personality has grown in modern times, not only in pure phi- 
losophy, but also in legislation, politics, and religion. It 
would be an interesting historical investigation to show this 
development of human self-consciousness from the “ Discours 
de la Méthode” of Descartes to the “ Mikrokosmos” of Lotze, 
but I intend here merely to show what influence this knowl- 
edge of our own real existence, or of our immortality, has on 
conduct. Having acquired such a knowledge, and looking 
at it as not less certain than any other part of scientific 
knowledge, I may regard calmly not only the death of my- 
self, but also the death of my nearest friends, because I know 
that they continue to exist, probably under better conditions 
than at present. This hope of better conditions is well founded 
on the experience that most of the present evils are caused by 
the imperfections and wants of our body. The greatest crimes 
are done for the sake of material advantages. If now material 
independence or wealth frequently appears as a condition of 
intellectual and moral activity, this will change at the moment 
of death, because we then become independent of our bodies. 

Looking at death as a kind of progress, we cannot be afraid 


to die, and we look at this life chiefly as at a field of exercise 
VoL. V.—No. 3 22 
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for our intellectual and moral faculties. The differences of 
rank and fortune disappear or change in our eyes, because 
we understand that these differences have only a relative im- 
portance in the short time of our life on earth, and that at 
any moment they may be modified by means of death. The 
poorest man, if he is a philosopher, may, after death, be more 
independent than the richest millionaire. This difference be- 
tween the apparent and the real rank of men has been de- 
scribed by Plato in a masterly manner in many of his dia- 
logues (¢.g., Gorgias, Republic), and it is always present to 
the eye of the philosopher who knows that neither he nor 
other men cease to exist. It has a considerable influence 
over the attitude towards the powerful and the rich. He 
looks at them as at other men, and will do nothing to flatter 
them, nor will he keep silent if he sees that they abuse their 
power or their riches. The knowledge of immortality leaves 
us no other fear than the fear of our own injustice, and if we 
are always certain that death cannot bereave us of our intel- 
lectual and moral wealth, we do not mind the danger of death 
in the war with oppression, injustice, and crime. It gives us 
a victorious self-consciousness, and we do not lose our courage 
if we see a momentary and apparent triumph of evil. If we 
know that we have eternity before us, we have no necessity 
to be in a hurry, and to run, regardless of others, for the 
attainment of our personal aims in this life. We learn to 
understand that it is better to do a little work to perfection, 
than to do apparently much, but nothing soundly. The sor- 
rows as well as the joys of this life appear less, and we take 
a deeper interest in the sorrows and joys of others, helping 
them not merely for temporal ends but so as to promote their 
moral and intellectual progress. 

Those who do not recognize their own eternal existence 
may object that if we think always about our future life we 
lose gradually every interest in this life. But for the philoso- 
pher there is no such contrast between this life and the future 
life. The one is the continuation of the other, and he expects 
to remain the same person in both parts of his existence. A 
careful study of the relations between himself and his body 
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shows that the popular belief exaggerates the importance of 
the body in this life, and that most of the activity ascribed to 
the body belongs to the mind. If my mind is able, for in- 
stance, to see and hear everything without the use of the 
senses, then the loss of the sense organs may, after all, not 
be so unfortunate. The only great change occurring at the 
moment of death will be the interruption of our influence 
on our friends who remain here. Numerous witnesses deny 
this interruption, and claim to have communications from the 
dead, but so long as they are unable to give clear indications 
as to the conditions under which such communications might 
be obtained by everybody, their claims remain trustworthy 
only to themselves. Still, itis important to observe that there 
is no scientific reason whatever to deny the possibility of such 
communications. That something does not occur in every- 
body’s experience is by no means a sufficient reason for de- 
claring it to be impossible. If we are certain of our own and 
other persons continuous and conscious existence after death, 
we cannot deny the possibility of communication with them, 
though we are not obliged to admit the reality of such com- 
munication if we have not satisfactory evidence as to its oc- 
currence. The question of the possibility of our communi- 
cation with the dead, if it could get a satisfactory solution, 
would, of course, show an increased influence of the doctrine 
of immortality on men’s conduct, especially because it would 
give to the majority a more accessible proof of immortality 
than the above-named metaphysical proof. But it is not 
necessary to establish continuous relations between dead and 
living to show the full influence of theoretical knowledge 
about immortality on the practical conduct of men. This 
theoretical knowledge is much stronger than any evidence 
gathered from spiritualistic séances, because it does not re- 
quire darkness as a condition of its production. A detailed 
consideration of the influence of such a knowledge on con- 
duct would show us that, while the motives taken from or- 
dinary experience do not always agree with the motives 
created by the knowledge of immortality, these latter always 
show a remarkable coincidence with the line of conduct that 
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brings to us the best enjoyment in this life as well as the best 
training for the life to come. Every action that prepares 
humanity for a better state in the future secures, at the same 
time, a better life for the present. The moral law of this and 
the future life is the same law of love taught by the highest 
knowledge in the universe. 
W. LuTosLawskI. 
Drozpowo, RussIA, 


PHILOSOPHICAL SIN. 


Few questions have more greatly exercised the minds of 
moralists than the accurate definition and adjustment of the 
responsibility for sin. A wrongful act may be so committed 
that its sinfulness may not justly be imputed to the actor, or 
may be fairly entitled to mitigation through infinite gradations. 
Ignorance, for instance, is admitted as an extenuation: he who 
has not the knowledge of good and evil is not to be held 
guilty for the infraction of a precept of which he has not or 
cannot have had cognizance, and theologians have exhausted 
their ingenuity in defining the various degrees of ignorance, 
with their corresponding responsibilities, from the invincible 
or inculpable ignorance which wholly excludes the idea of 
intentional sin, to the crass or culpable ignorance which 
increases guilt through wilful avoidance of enlightenment. 

Among the speculations of this nature, which have largely 
attracted the attention of writers on what is called moral 
theology, is the degree of advertence and consent in the act 
of sinning requisite to cause imputation of the sin. Naturally 
these questions have been the subject of keener disputation 
among Catholic authors than among Protestants or free- 
thinkers, for in Catholicism they have a most important 
practical bearing upon the daily decisions in the confessional, 
where the priest should be prepared to pass judgment on every 
act of the penitent, not only in its objective relations, but in 
the accompanying subjective conditions which may serve as 
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an aggravation or extenuation. They have therefore been 
exhaustively debated, and a rapid sketch of the development 
of the Catholic doctrine as to advertence may not be without 
interest to the student of ethics. 

The problems involved were discussed at least as early as 
the time of St. Augustin. He limits sin to the action of the 
will, and says that it is admitted by all that sin must be volun- 
tary, but he wil! not listen to the excuses alleged by modern 
theologians. When the philosophers argued that consent is 
necessary to sin, he indignantly rejected the proposition as 
subversive of all morals and as opening the door to all 
crimes. Nor does he admit that the gust of passion can 
extenuate the offence; if the flesh rises against the spirit, the 
spirit is not responsible, but if it yields it becomes the slave 
of sin.* That there is inconsistency in these utterances only 
shows the inherent intricacy of the subject, and that even a 
mind like St. Augustin’s, when viewing it at intervals from dif- 
ferent stand-points, could be led to contradictory conclusions. 
The dominating opinion of the Church of the period was 
wholly averse to framing excuses for trangressions of the law. 
In 415 the council of Diospolis, assembled for the trial of 
Pelagius, emphatically condemned the proposition that igno- 
rance or oblivion (inadvertence) releases from sin by depriving 
it of its wilful character.t Gregory the Great is not quite so 
rigid; he requires consent, but does not wholly relieve the 
flesh from responsibility; the evil spirit suggests the sinful 
act to the mind; if no delectation follows, there is no sin; if 
the flesh experiences pleasure, sin begins; if deliberate con- 
sent follows, the sin is perfected.{ 

When we turn to the schoolmen, who endeavored through 
their dialectics to solve in the minutest detail every problem 
of the moral and spiritual world, we find the greatest of them 
all, Aquinas, discussing with his accustomed thoroughness 
how far the imputation of sin is modified by passion, or 





*S, Augustini de Vera Religione cap. xiv.—Contra Academicos Lib. Im. 
cap. xvi.—Retract. Lib. 1. cap. xiii. n. 5. 

+ Concil. Diospolitan. ann. 415, cap. xviii. (Harduin. Concil. I. 1212). 

¢ Gregor. PP. I. Regest. Lib. x1. Epist. Ixiv. Interrog. 11. 
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rather, in the scholastic terminology, how far passion 
influences the character of the sin and renders it either mortal 
orvenial. He admits freely the mitigating influence of passion 
in depriving a man of the use of reason and inducing tempo- 
rary ignorance through absence of advertence, but to relieve 
an act of sin the passion must be such as to subvert the will 
and render the act wholly involuntary. If the will precedes 
the passion, the greater the passion the greater the sin; if the 
passion is antecedent, the greater it is the less the sin; an act 
suddenly performed without reflection may be venial when if 
committed with deliberation it would be mortal.* These were 
somewhat hazardous admissions, and in hands less careful as 
to limitations were calculated to lead to somewhat dangerous 
deductions. In fact, in less than a century, Robert Holkot,a 
Dominican and doctor of theology in the University of Paris, 
propounded the doctrine that no matter what evil a man 
existing in charity may commit, if it is done through passion 
which impedes or obscures the use of reason, it will not be 
imputed to him as a mortal sin.t Dr. Peter Jeremiah, a cele- 
brated preacher of the period, is not willing to go quite so far: 
a mortal sin committed through human infirmity or fragility, 
as by the impulse of passion or fear of death, has claim for 
pardon; but this claim he reduces to a minimum, for he says 
that if the sinner dies without repentance his punishment will 
be in hell and not in purgatory,[—that is, the sin will be im- 
puted to him as mortal and not as venial. 

When Thomas of Walden, at command of Eugenius IV., 
took up the cudgels against Lollardry and Hussitism, he was 
forced to more dangerous definitions in his efforts to answer 
Wickliffe’s gibes at the inability of the confessor to distin- 
guish between mortal and venial sins, and he endeavored to 
differentiate them by classing as venials those which are 
committed without premeditation or through preoccupation 





*S, Th. Aquinat. Summz II. 1. Q. vi. Art. 7; Q. lxxiii. Art. 6; Q. Ixxvii. 
Artt, 2, 6, 7. 
+ D’Argentré Collect. Judic. de novis Erroribus I. 1. 340-1. 
t Pet. Hieremiz Quadragesimale, Serm. xxii. 
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as lacking the necessary assent of the will.* Chancellor 
Gerson wrestled with the same insoluble problem as to the 
distinction between mortal and venial sins, and admitted that 
there is no precept so imperative but that it may be some- 
times venially transgressed through impulse or lack of formal 
consent.f St. Antonino of Florence, whose authority in the 
fifteenth century was of the highest, will only admit that a sin 
committed through passion is less grave than one committed 
through malice, and he asserts that lack of consideration is 
itself a sin.{ Cardinal Caietano shows the progressive de- 
velopment of opinion when he requires full advertence and 
deliberation to constitute mortal sin, but he limits this some- 
what when he says that one who through lack of considera- 
tion does what he knows to be forbidden is excusable, provided 
he would not have done it had he paused and considered—a 
rule somewhat difficult of practical application, in which he is 
followed by Bartolommeo Fumo.§ Towards the end of the 
sixteenth century Cardinal Toletus goes still a little further. 
In describing how mortal sins may become venial, he says 
that sins to be mortal require full liberty of the will; a sud- 
den impulse of vengeance or other passion deprives the will 
of its full freedom; there may even be brief delay, implying 
negligence, and yet the sin is venial.|| 

Probabilism and casuistry were now beginning to invade the 
region of morals, and the efforts of the rising school of theo- 
logians were directed rather to finding excuses for sin than to 
increasing its responsibility. In 1595, Pedro of Aragon holds 
that homicide committed without consideration at the sight 
of an enemy is not imputable as a sin.§ About 1600 Carbone 
tells us that passion diminishes transgression; thus in lust 
the sin of youth is less than that of an old man, and a man 





* Thomze Waldens. de Sacramentis cap. LVI. nn. 3, 7. 
+ Jo. Gersonis de Cognitione Peccatorum venialiur et mortalium Consid. 1. 
¢ S. Antonini Summe P. 1. Tit. ii. cap. 1, 3 3; P. 11. Tit. v. cap. 11. 
¢ Caietani Summula s. vv. Delectatio, Jnconsideratio.—Armilla Aurea s. v. 
Inconsideratio, n. 1. 
|| Toleti Instruct. Sacerd. Lib. 111. cap. ii. n. 2. 
{ Petri de Arragon de justitia et Jure Q. LXxxvitl. Art. 1. 
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who yields to the advances of a pretty woman is more 
excusable than if she is plain.* Father Sayre follows in the 
same direction, but more cautiously: passion diminishes sin 
but does not change its character, and he who yields to a 
strong temptation of the flesh sins less than he who succumbs 
to a slight one.t Soon after this Tomas Sanchez, the most 
distinguished theologian of his age, discusses the question 
fully. For mortal sin perfect deliberation is requisite; it 
would be unworthy of divine goodness to condemn a man to 
hell for imperfect deliberation, and it is an attribute of human 
weakness that it does not always have full advertence even of 
that on which it deliberates, so that any sin may thus be con- 
verted from mortal to venial. A man may think of every- 
thing else concerning a proposed act, but if he does not hap- 
pen to advert to its wickedness it becomes venial. There 
must also be full freedom of will and plenitude and perfec- 
tion of consent, without which there cannot be mortal sin. 
Inadvertence moreover is divided into the same gradations as 
ignorance.{ Still these lax opinions were not universally held. 
About this time Jacopo de’ Graffi asserts that drunkenness is 
no extenuation of sin; a drunkard committing homicide is 
guilty of homicide.§ 

Sanchez was followed by the probabilist theologians, whose 
teachings were rapidly becoming predominant. Marchant 
tells us that full advertence is required not only of the act 
but of its malice, and inadvertence may arise from ignorance, 
forgetfulness, lack of foresight, distraction, disturbance of the 
mind, haste, preoccupation, violence, or fraud. Even the devil 
is called into play, for God frequently allows him to control 
the imagination, and then the sinneris no more responsible for 
his acts than are those who are actually possessed.||_ Busen- 
baum, whose Medulla Theologie Morals during more than a 
hundred years passed through two hundred editions, defines 





* Carbonis Summz Summar. Cas. Conscient. T. I. P. 1. Lib. iii. cap. 7. 

+ Sayri Clavis Regize Sacerdotis Lib. 11. cap. x. n. 4. 

t T. Sanchezin Preecepta Decalogi Lib. 1. cap.i.nn.6, 7, 8, 13; cap. xvi. n. 8. 
@ Jac. a Graffiis Decis. Aureze Cas, Conscient. P, II. Lib. 11. cap. xix. n. 15. 
|| Marchant. Tribunalis Animarum Tom. I. Tract. 11. Tit. ii. Qq. 1, 2, 3. 
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sin as requiring will, freedom, and advertence ; vehement im- 
pulses of wrath or lust which disturb the reason and take 
away freedom of will excuse from sin. This liberty and ad- 
vertence must be actual and not virtual or interpretative, so 
that a man who sins without thinking of it does not sin, and 
crimes committed in intoxication are not imputable to the 
perpetrator.* Tamburini, another leading moralist of the 
middle of the seventeenth century, was therefore justified in 
teaching that habitual sins are not sins and need not be con- 
fessed.t 

The development of theories so dangerous to practical 
morals and the conduct of life had not been allowed to pass 
without some protest. The Gallican school, whose rigor 
finally grew into that indefinable heresy termed Jansenism, 
had already in the sixteenth century found a mouth-piece in 
Michael Bay, among whose errors, condemned in 1567 by St. 
Pius V.,in 1579 by Gregory XIII., and in 1641 by Urban 
VIII., was included the proposition that the evil desires to 
which the reason does not consent, and which man suffers 
against his will, are prohibited by the commandment “ Thou 
shalt not covet,” and that a man feeling them but not consent- 
ing transgresses the commandment, even though the trans- 
gression is not imputed to him as sin.{ This refinement of 
speculation was scarce practical, but the condemnations re- 
peated at intervals through three-quarters of a century show 
how persistent was the protest against the growing laxity of 
the fashionable theology. The protesters were not numerous, 
but they were formidable through their resolute energy and 
the respect inspired by their austere virtues. Under the 
guidance successively of Cornelis Janssen, Antoine Arnauld, 
and Pasquier Quesnel, they maintained themselves for nearly 
a century against their principal enemy the Society of Jesus; 


* Busenbaum Medulle Theol. Moral. Lib. v. cap. i. Dub. 1.—Cf. Lay- 
mann Theol. Moral. Lib. 1. Tract. iii. cap. 5,n. 13.—Jo. Sanchez Selecta de 
Sacramentis, Disp. Xvill. n. i. 

¢ Tamburini Method. Confess, Lib. 1. cap. iii. nn. 23-25. 

t Urbani PP. VIII. Bull. Zn eminenti, Prop. 50, 75 (Bullar. Roman. T. V. 
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when for atime defeated in France in the quarrel over the 
bull Unigenitus and the question of the sufficiency of attrition 
without inchoate charity, they founded the still existing 
schismatic church of Utrecht, and to the influence of their 
teachings may largely be attributed the suppression of the 
Jesuits in France in 1762 and the dissolution of the Society 
by Clement XIV. in 1773. The rigorists of Port Royal were 
not likely to leave unassailed doctrines so deplorably lax as 
those of Marchant and Busenbaum. When Pascal wrote his 
crushing “ Letters of a Provincial,” one of his chief sources of 
material was a little book of wide circulation entitled Somme des 
Péchez by the Jesuit Father Bauny, who taught that to render 
one’s self guilty in the eyes of God it is necessary to recognize 
that God forbids a proposed act and nevertheless to perform it 
—or, in other words, that unless before committing an act there 
is full advertence that it is prohibited by God there is no sin 
in the commission. Pascal of course had no difficulty in 
deducing the consequences of such a doctrine, and his epigram- 
matic exposition of them is not the least effective passage in 
his merciless assault.* In reply to Pascal the Jesuits issued 
anonymously a work by Father Georges Pirot entitled Apologie 
pour les Casuistes contre les calomnies des Jansenistes—a book 
which perhaps enjoyed the honor of more condemnations by 
the Holy See, by universities, and by bishops, than any other 
on record. In it Father Pirot placed the excuse for sin rather 
on the ground of ignorance than of inadvertence, for his 
proposition is that if hardened sinners have neither light nor 
remorse while plunging in debauchery, if they have no knowl- 
edge of evil, then all theologians agree that they do not sin 
while committing acts that are more bestial than human.t 
Thus except among the Gallican rigorists it became the 
accepted theory of the theologians that to constitute actual 
(or, as it is called, formal) sin there must be actual advertence 
that the act is sinful and that it is a violation of a precept of 





* Provinciales, Lettre Iv. 
¢ Ant. Arnauld, Morale des Jésuites, p. 375.—De Backer, Bibliothéque des 
Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jésus, VII. 321. 
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God. Sin thus became divided into what was designated as 
theological and as philosophical, based on a remark of Aquinas 
that the theologians regard sin principally in respect to its 
being an offence to God, while moral philosophers consider it 
in relation to its antagonism to right reason.* The Peccatum 
Philosophicum thus was recognized to be a sin against reason, 
but as the sinner does not advert to the transgression of the 
laws of God it is not an offence to God, and therefore not 
theologically a sin. Caramuel, however, argued that though it 
is not an offence to God as a legislator, it is an offence to him 
as a creator, and that therefore he can punish it if he sees fit.f 
The Holy See had repeatedly condemned the refined specu- 
lative rigorism of Michael Bay, but it seemed to find nothing 
objectionable in the practical laxity of the deductions from the 
doctrine of inadvertence which were everywhere current in 
the schools and in the confessional. In 1665 and 1666 Alex- 
ander VII. and in 1679 Innocent XI. condemned long series of 
propositions, mostly derived from the writings of the casuists, 
but they were silent as to the use made of the necessity of 
actual advertence. The doctrine seemed to have won its way 
to general toleration, if not acceptance, outside of the narrow 
circle of Jansenism, and it is therefore not easy to understand 
the clamor which arose when in 1686 a hardy Jesuit happened 
to clothe it in a form but little more explicit than that every- 
where current. Father Dereux, president of the Jesuit col- 
lege at Dijon, in preparing theses for disputation, included 
one which was defended by Etienne Bougot setting forth that 
Peccatum Philosophicum, or moral sin, is a human act incom- 
patible with rational nature and right reason. Peccatum Theo- 
logicum, or mortal sin, is free transgression of divine law. 
The Philosophicum, however grave, in a man who is ignorant 
of God, or who in the act does not think of God, is a grave 
sin, but is not an offence to God, nor a mortal sin sundering 
friendship with God, nor worthy of eternal punishment.t 





* S. Th. Aquin. Summe II. 1. Q. Ixxi. Art. 6 ad 5. 

+ Caramuelis Theologia Fundamentalis, Fund. x11. 

{~“ Peccatum Philosophicum seu morale est actus humanus disconveniens 
nature rationali et rectz rationi. Theologicum vero et mortale est transgressio 
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Although this was merely putting into concrete shape the 
teachings which had passed almost unchallenged since the 
beginning of the century, yet when thus nakedly expressed it 
afforded a fair mark for Jansenist attack. The Jesuit Le Tellier 
tells us that Antoine Arnauld, wearied with the perpetual con- 
demnation by Rome of almost all the books issued by his sect, 
sought to create a diversion by raising an outcry against a 
new heresy which he professed to have discovered in the 
thesis and issued a violent attack against it. Yet at the 
moment the Jesuits evidently did not feel that they could 
afford to treat the affair so lightly, for they made haste to dis- 
claim responsibility. Frangois Musnier, the professor under 
whose auspices the thesis had been defended, protested that 
the matter had only been treated hypothetically, in which 
sense it was publicly accepted in the schools and held by 
theologians and not condemned by the Church, but that, so 
far from holding it to be a practical doctrine, he had elsewhere 
declared in formal terms that the ignorance and inadvertence 
which would render sin purely philosophical were morally 
impossible. Yet not long afterwards, in December, 1688, in 
the Jesuit college at Louvain, there was a thesis defended 
asserting that a man could be inculpably ignorant of God.* 

The promptitude of the Jesuit disclaimer of the Dijon 
thesis is probably attributable to the fact that in 1687, under 
pressure from Innocent XI., one of the few Jesuit anti-proba- 
bilists, Thyrsus Gonzalez, was elected to the generalate of the 
Society, and that he, in conjunction with the pope, at once 
undertook to effect a change in the lax doctrines promulgated 
by his brethren. Innocent died in 1689, but his successor, 
Alexander VIII., followed a similar policy; the times were 
not propitious for speculations of this nature, and it seems to 
have been felt that the Dijon thesis offered a favorable oppor- 





libera Divine legis. Philosophicum quantumvis grave, in illum qui Deum ignorat 
vel de Deo in actu non cogitet est grave peccatum sed non est offensa Dei neque 
peccatum mortale dissolvens amicitiam Dei, neque eterna poena dignum.”’— 
D’Argentré Collect. Judic. de novis Error. III. 11. 355. 

* D’Argentré, loc. cit.—Le Tellier, Recueil historique des Bulles, etc., con- 
cernant les erreurs de ces deux derniers siécles, pp. 455-9 (Mons, 1697). 
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tunity to make an example. Accordingly in 1690 it was con- 
demned by Alexander, not as heretical, but as scandalous, 
rash, offensive to pious ears, and erroneous, which was quite 
sufficient.* The Peccatum Philosophicum as such had but a 
short career. The Jesuits disavowed it, and in 1691 there 
appeared a work entitled L’Erreur du Péché Philosophique 
combattue par les Jésuites, which defied any one to produce a 
single Jesuit who had not distinguished between culpable and 
inculpable ignorance, or who had not taught that the former 
does not excuse for evil which has thus been ignored through 
criminal negligence,f—which was a mere evasion of the ques- 
tion. 

For all this, the Jesuits did not allow the condemnation of 
the thesis of Dijon to modify their practical teachings in the 
slightest degree. It is true that they avoided allusion to the 
question whether or not the sinner in the act of sinning 
thought of God, but this was merely a form of expression, for 
they continued to inculcate the doctrine that full advertence 
of the sinful nature of the act is requisite for the commission 
of sin. Arsdekin, in the latest revision of his standard work 
on theology, in which a reference to the decree of Alexander 
shows it to be subsequent to that utterance, asserts that when 
a man inculpably does not think of the wickedness of his act, 
he does not commit sin, although he may act with full deliber- 
ation and the action may cover a period of long duration. No 
matter how grave the sin, full advertence is required for impu- 
tation; imperfect advertence excuses it. If the malice of the 
act is twofold and only one aspect of it is considered, that sin 
alone is committed; if a thief steals the sacred vessels and 
thinks only of the theft, he does not commit sacrilege { The 
Holy See itself does not seem to have attached much impor- 


* Alexand, PP. VIII. Decr. Sanctissimus, 24 Aug. 1690. 
{ Pére Daniel, Entretiens d’Eudoxe et de Calliste—In this labored reply to 
Pascal, published in 1694, Father Daniel admits that Pascal’s quotation from 
Bauny’s Somme des Péchez is accurate, but he endeavors to evade the responsibility 
by showing that elsewhere Bauny taught that culpable ignorance is no excuse 
for sin and that the will in sinning may be either actual or virtual. 
t Arsdekin Theol. Tripart. P. 111. Tract. 1, cap. 1, Princip. 15. 
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tance to its condemnation of the Peccatum Philosophicum, 
for when, in 1696, there appeared in Rome a posthumous 
work by Cardinal Sfondrato, the Modus Predestinationis dis- 
solutus, in which it was argued that savages knowing nothing 
of God do not sin mortally, for, as sin is essentially an offence 
to God, where there is no knowledge of God there can be 
neither offence nor sin nor eternal punishment, five French 
bishops, with Cardinal Noailles and Bossuet at their head, ad- 
dressed to Innocent XII. a memorial asking its condemnation. 
Innocent responded civilly with a promise to have the matter 
examined by theologians, but nothing was done; the book was 
never put on the Index, and inferentially the assertion of the 
Peccatum Philosophicum by Sfondrato may be regarded as ap- 
proved.* 

If the papacy was thus disposed to gloss over the merely 
speculative question as to inculpable ignorance of God, the 
Gallican rigorists were not content to lose the results of their 
victory as regards the more practical aspect of the question. 
Among the errors which Colbert, Archbishop of Rouen, in 
1697 compelled the Jesuit Father Bouffier to revoke, after 
breaking down his obstinacy by imprisonment, was not only 
that condemned by Alexander VIII., but also the doctrine of 
the Peccatum Philosophicum as taught by the Jesuits to the 
effect that actual advertence is requisite for the imputation of 
sin, and he was forced to admit that hardened sinners com- 
mitting homicide, adultery, and other crimes without advert- 
ing to the offence against God or to the infraction of the 
natural law are nevertheless guilty and are not excusable 
from mortal sin.t| How these doctrines worked in practice is 
indicated in a manual by the Carmelite Cristobal de San 
Josef, printed in Rome in 1711, in which a penitent confesses 
to various sins of omission and commission; when asked by 
his confessor whether in the acts he had fully adverted to 
their malice he replies in the negative, and receives the com- 
forting assurance that he has committed no sin.{ The result 





* D’Argentré, III. 11. 394-400. 
f Ibid., loc. cit. pp. 400-1. 
¢ Concini, Storia del Probabilismo, Dissert. 1. cap. 5, n. 38. 
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of this teaching is conveyed to us in a memorial by the Jesuit 
Camargo to Clement XI.in 1706, complaining that these doc- 
trines were universal in Spain, so that every one believed that 
there was no sin in what he thought to be right or did not 
think to be wrong, or in what he regarded as doubtful, which 
was essentially the same as the condemned Peccatum Philo- 
sophicum ; in practice there was scarce anything considered 
to be prohibited, and people were not accustomed to trouble 
themselves to ascertain the righteousness of what they desired 
to do.* 

It is true that the Jesuit Viva, in his commentary on the 
proposition condemned by Alexander VIII., argues that it is 
morally impossible that such ignorance of God and of the 
natural law can exist as to render the Peccatum Philosophicum 
possible; it is therefore the same as the Peccatum Theologi- 
cum, and a belief in its existence is moreover scandalous, for 
it leads to the deduction that sins committed in the heat of 
passion need not be repented or confessed.f Yet Viva, when 
teaching his students, held to the doctrine that full advertence 
is requisite to mortal sin, and he agrees with Juan Sanchez 
and Tamburini that children and common people are rarely 
guilty of mortal sin, because they do not advert to the obliga- 
tion of considering the gravity of their acts and have only a 
confused apprehension of the malice involved.{ It is there- 
fore not surprising to find among all the theologians of the 
laxer or probabilistic school the definition that full delibera- 
tion and advertence of the malice of the act are requisite to 
constitute a mortal sin, and that when passion or concupiscence 
is sufficiently strong to divert the intellect from considering 
the nature of the act the requisite degree of free will is lacking 
to render it mortal. Even the more rigorous theologians 





* Déllinger u. Reusch, Moralstreitigkeiten in der rémisch-katholischen Kirche, 
I, 265-7. 

+ Viva Comment. in Prop. alteram Alexandri VIII. nn. 1, 12. 

} Viva Cursus Theol. Moral. Tom. I. P. 11. Q. 1, Art. 2, nn. 5, 6. 

@ La Croix Theol. Moral. Lib. 1. n. §49.—Herzig Man. Confessar, P. 1. nn. 65, 
67-8.—Reiffenstuel Theol. Moral. Tract. 11. Dist. ii. nn. 5-8, 15.—Roncaglia 
Theol. Moral. Univ. Tract. 1. Q. ii. cap. 3, Q. 3; Tract. 1. Q. i. cap. 1, Q. 2. 
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accepted the doctrine, though in somewhat varying degrees, 
Antoine and Wigandt will admit no excuse from inadvertence 
which could or ought to have been avoided.* Habert only 
says that advertence should be sufficient to constitute mortal 
sin.t Piselli is more liberal; he requires full advertence, and 
admits that wrath and lust may so divert the reason that it 
does not recognize the malice of the act.f 

Of course there are elaborate distinctions of the various 
grades of inadvertence and advertence—nice definitions which 
enabled the theologians to play fast and loose with their 
ownrules. /nxadvertentia affectata, or intentional inadvertence, 
affords no excuse for sin, while invincible or involuntary 
inadvertence, also called zwadvertentia naturalis, suffices as 
an excuse. Advertence is usually divided into full or ac- 
tual, virtual, and interpretative; that which exists at the time 
when the act is decided upon is full or actual; that which is 
lacking at the moment, but had previously existed and is con- 
sidered as continuing, is virtual ; that which the actor has not 
and did not have, but which he could and ought to have had, 
is interpretative. Yet how little purpose these distinctions 
may serve is illustrated by Peter Dens. After enunciating 
the rule that interpretative advertence suffices to constitute 
mortal sin, he puts the case of a man who knows that it is a 
fast-day and intends to fast, but in the distraction of his affairs 
eats meat. Now here there is not only interpretative but 
virtual advertence, yet Dens calls it natural inadvertence and 
asserts that there is no sin imputable to the offender.§ 

St. Alphonso Liguori, who is the great modern authority on 
which the current moral theology of the Church is based, is 
scarcely more coherent in his exposition of the subject. He 
tells us that the general opinion of theologians is that actual 
advertence is requisite to the commission of mortal sin, but 





* Antoine Theol. Moral. Tract. De Peccatis, cap. Iv. Q. vii.—Wigandt Tri- 
bunalis Confessar. Tract. Iv. n. 50. 

+ Habert Comp. Theol. De Vitis e¢ Peccatis cap. Iv. Q. ii. 

¢ Piselli Theol. Moral. Summe P. 1. Tract. ii. cap. 5, @ 3; Tract. xix. cap. 
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he thinks this too lax, for inadvertence may be voluntary 
through negligence or passion, and he who acts through 
passion is to be held responsible for the results of his acts. 
Yet in another passage he assumes that error or ignorance is 
invincible and therefore inculpable when at the moment of 
action there occurs to the mind no doubt or recollection as 
to the sinful character of the act. This is in substance the 
Peccatum Philosophicum, and he manifests an uneasy recog- 
nition of the fact when he endeavors to reconcile his views 
with the decree of Alexander VIII., for he asks what there is 
in common between the Peccatum Philosophicum and an act 
in which there is no advertence, even confused, of its malice, 
—a question which he puts but wisely forbears to answer. 
Elsewhere, again, he adopts and defends the general opinion 
of the theologians that express advertence is requisite to 
sin, and he explains that the condemnation by Alexander VIII. 
only means to deny the assertion that the Peccatum Philosophi- 
cum may be not Theologicum. Yet with all this he assumes 
that in habitual sin the sinner has a confused cognition which 
suffices to render it imputable to him.* Evidently the labors 
of the theologians have served only to render the obscurity 
of the subject more impenetrable. 

The supreme authority of Liguori was not recognized until 
more than half a century after his death, and there continued 
to be opposition to the laxity of his opinions. Cardinal Ger- 
dil, for instance, asserts that indirect volition is sufficient for 
the imputation of sin, and this occurs when the result of an 
act can and ought to be foreseen; a man voluntarily intoxi- 
cating himself is accountable for any sins committed during 
intoxication.t Alasia argues that virtual advertence suffices 
for the imputation of sin, since otherwise the wicked would be 
entitled to immunity, for their very recklessness would shield 
them from responsibility, and he assumes that the decree of 
Alexander VIII. condemns the doctrine that actual advertence 





*S. Alph. de Ligorio Theol. Moral. Lib. v. nn. 4, 11.—Istruzione Pratica, cap. 
I. n. 4; Cap. III. nn. 24, 25, 32; cap. vill. n. 8.—Dichiarazione del Sistema che 
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is required.* In the gallant though futile struggle for reform 
led by the Jansenist Bishop Ricci of Pistoia in 1786 under the 
guidance of Leopold of Tuscany, it was inevitable that the 
question of inadvertence should be treated from a rigorist 
stand-point. Ignorance, inadvertence, and probability are 
classed together as affording no excuse for sin; the imper- 
fections of our intellect are the result of sin and cannot 
be adduced as extenuating it, for man is obligated to use every 
means to discover truth, which is the sole standard of human 
acts.¢ In this the Church saw nothing to object to, and it 
escaped condemnation in the bull Auctorem fidet, issued by 
Pius VI. in 1794, which so fully and laboriously enumerated 
all the Riccian errors. 

Stapf, a very moderate probabilist, yet admits that wrath 
and lust may prevent the use of reason, and that where there 
is no consent there is no sin; he who unintentionally permits 
himself to be carried away by them incurs diminished impu- 
tation of sin, while he who excites them that he may the more 
ardently pursue his object greatly increases his guilt.{ Since 
his time, however, modern moral theology has become com- 
pletely dominated by the Ligorian school; yet we have seen 
how confused and contradictory were the utterances of St. 
Alphonso on the subject, and consequently we need not be 
surprised to find his disciples not wholly in accord with 
each other. Gousset and Guarceno do not speak positively, 
but incline to the view that virtual advertence suffices for the 
imputation of sin.§ Gury and Bonal require full or actual 
advertence.|| Martinet tells us that the doctors dispute as to 
the grade of advertence requisite to sin, some of them re- 
quiring actual, others virtual, and others again interpretative, 
but that they are by no means in unison as to their definitions 








* Alasia Theol. Moral. De Peccatis Diss. 1. cap. vii. Art. 1. 

¢ Synod. Pistoriens. Sess. 111. 3 13. 

} Stapf Epit. Theol. Moral. 3 56, n. 1 (Oeniponti, 1832). 

% Gousset, Théol. Morale I. 221-3.—Varceno Comp. Theol. Moral. Tract. 
VI. cap. ii. Art. 2. 
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of these grades. For himself, he follows Liguori in holding 
that virtual suffices when the lack of actual is the result of 
negligence, of passion deliberately followed, of habit or of 
absence of consideration, and the grade of these defects regu- 
lates the grade of the sin. Yet subsequently he manifests the 
confusion attending all these speculations by insisting that 
full advertence of the malice of the act or of its doubtful 
character is requisite for the imputation of mortal sin.* 
Liguori’s latest expositor, Marc, explains that if a man com- 
mits evil to which he does not advert, even confusedly, the 
sin is not formal, but only material, and thus is not imputable 
to him; for formal sin at least virtual advertence is requisite, 
and the opinion is untenable of those who hold that interpre- 
tative suffices; but then Marc’s definition of these grades is 
different from what has been stated above, for his virtual 
advertence is scarce distinguishable from actual—that which 
exists when the cause of the wrongful act occurs. Prac- 
tically, therefore, the current doctrine of the present day is 
that actual advertence is required for the imputation of sin, 
with the saving clause that although passion may be so 
strong as to prevent the intellect from recognizing the turpi- 
tude of the act and the offence to God, such cases are rare.t 
From all this the deduction is natural that sins committed 
during intoxication are not formal sins, and therefore not im- 
putable, unless there has been a predetermination to commit 
them. f 

Perhaps, after all, the only truth to be gathered from this 
prolonged debate is the incompetence of the human intellect 
to define the relations which may exist between the sinner 


and his God. 
Henry CHARLES LEA, LL.D. 
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NATIONAL CHARACTER AND CLASSICISM IN 
ITALIAN ETHICS. 


In the first part of this article * we tried, through a review 
of the history of philosophy, to bring out into clearness 
those doctrines which, having their origin in Italy, seemed to 
us to correspond to a scientific consciousness of the most 
marked characteristics of the Italian mind on the side of its 
intellectual development. We pointed out the splendid initia- 
tives furnished by our philosophers in the Middle Ages, and 
especially at the time of the Renaissance, the influence ex- 
erted by them on the development of philosophy in other 
nations, and, finally, the want of originality on the part of the 
speculative thinkers of Italy in modern times. While recog- 
nizing that no tendency of thought has ever been altogether 
lacking in Italy, but, on the contrary, that all are to be found, 
now scattered among the different thinkers of the country, 
now admirably condensed in those of them that best represent 
the genius of the people, we called special attention to the 
fascination exerted on our minds by the sensible beauty of the 
world, and to the strong general inclination to enjoy and rep- 
resent it ; and we saw that this resulted in a tendency to prefer 
the external, active life to the internal meditative one, and 
to follow the practical instinct in its various manifestations, 
artistic and poetic, scientific and civil,—a fact which accounts 
for the relative deficiency of the effort necessary for the pro- 
found study of the thinking subject, its functions and laws, 
and hence, in the main, for the want of broad, original views 
in philosophy. Thus, as we saw, it has come to pass that the 
Italian mind, firmly bound to the objective world, seems to 
have approached metaphysical speculation only to bridle it 
with a sense of measure which recalls in part the artistic ten- 
dency, and in part the constant adherence of the Italians to 





* «National Character and Classicism in Italian Philosophy.’ October 
number, 1894, vol. v. p. 63. 
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classical traditions, with this difference, however, that our na- 
ture, standing related, as it does, in origin, to both the Greek 
and Roman races, has not inherited, in equal degree, either 
the faculty for ideal syntheses which belonged to the former, 
or the power of political organization which characterized 
the latter. 

It is impossible that these traits of the Italian intellect 
should be extraneous to the doctrines or views in which, to a 
certain degree, its ethical consciousness is mirrored. At the 
same time, we shall find that they do not all reappear, with 
equal force, in that part of this article in which we purpose to 
point out rapidly those of them which in our moral and polit- 
ical writers correspond to dominant concepts respecting the 
principles of practical life. 


I. 


In his discourse on the Moral Sense of the Italians, Mamiani 
remarks that in the Latin, and especially in the Italian races, 
the subjective life, if lacking a certain depth and continuity, 
finds, nevertheless, a compensation for this in an zsthetic 
idealism, under whose forms the feeling of the Good awakes 
and unfolds, and that this identification of the Beautiful with 
the Good, which to the Greeks seemed so intimate and natural 
that they called them both by the same name, manifests itself 
to the multitude in Italy by a direct intuition ; and, after call- 
ing attention to the fact that, being more fond of celebrations 
and festivals than other peoples, we generally prefer those 
forms of civil and religious life which, like our sky, are full of 
gladness and splendor, he calls to mind the height to which 
our ancestors, following in the steps of Plato, carried the con- 
ception of love, in the deification of the gentler sex, and goes 
on to reprove the Italians for their tendency to selfishness, 
envy, and discord, telling them that the only way to lift them 
out of that quagmire is to hold up before them an object lofty, 
generous, memorable,—in a word, something ideal and poet- 
ical. 

We believe that the history of moral ideas in Italy affords 
a confirmation of this judgment, though not without certain 
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reservations. This history reveals to us a kind of moral re- 
flection, which, without being at variance with the tendencies 
of life formulated in the doctrines of Hedonism, Egoism, and 
Social Utility, is most usually guided by the ideas of perfec- 
tion, of beauty, of divine happiness or blessedness,—in a word, 
by an ethical idealism in which the esthetic principle is super- 
imposed upon the absolute good and upon duty. 

This tendency, which, within certain limits, subordinates 
morals to zsthetics and to eudemonism, and conforms to the 
instincts of our race, does not, for all that, owe its origin to 
Italy, but has passed from Greek philosophy into our thought 
through the medium of classical tradition. It is needless to 
call to mind that the influence of this classical tradition in our 
philosophy begins with its history; it appears at the very 
beginning of the Middle Ages in Boétius and Cassiodorus, and 
passes from their writings into those of leading philosophical 
thinkers, all the way down to Dante and Petrarch, reviving in 
fresh form in the teachings of the Renaissance, and continuing 
without interruption down to our own day. Now, if in all 
this period there is any moral doctrine which has received 
special development in Italy, and which, from its character and 
psychological relations, may be called at once classical and 
Italian, it is that which makes the Beautiful the means of 
ascent to the Good. But, first of all, let us deal with what 
may be called a prejudicial question. Let us ask how Pla- 
tonism, which, as we saw in our previous article, exerted so 
long and powerful an influence on Italian metaphysical sys- 
tems, yielded its sceptre to Aristotelianism in the Ethics gen- 
erally taught in our universities, and expounded by the greater 
part of our older moralists and political writers. Let us see 
in what manner, and to what degree, the zsthetic form of the 
Good, and the love of the Divine Ideal, reappear in the Ethics 
of Aristotle, and how far they have succeeded in sharing with 
Platonism its influence on Italian moralists, and contributing, 
through them, to bring out one and the same element of the 
ethical consciousness of the people. 

The struggle begun by Petrarch against the Aristotelianism 
of the Schools, and vigorously continued by the philosophers 
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of the Renaissance down to Telesius and Bruno, put an end 
to the exclusive rule of Aristotelian metaphysics and physics, 
but did not discredit Aristotelian Ethics in Italy. This ethical 
system continued to hold sway in the schools and in books, 
along with the most ideal part of Platonic morals, even after 
the revolution which, in Galilei, Descartes, and Locke, turned 
philosophy in the direction of the sciences. But the opposi- 
tion seems to us explicable in several ways. Neither Plato 
nor his principal followers ever offered a systematic exposition 
of morality. In the dialogues of the Master it appears in 
fragments, whereas Aristotle’s treatise presents us with a body 
of doctrine methodically arranged and well adapted for in- 
struction. Ina science bearing so deeply on life, this circum- 
stance is one of great moment. Nor is it apart from our pur- 
pose to reflect that the Ethics of Aristotle was considered by 
St. Thomas to be reconcilable with the Christian faith, and 
accepted by the Church. It is, further, noteworthy that the 
educational centre in which it longest maintained its hold was 
the University of Padua, subject to the Venetian government, 
the most conservative in Italy; although, on the other hand, 
we may observe that, in a region as exposed to change in its 
political regulations as was Tuscany in the Middle Ages, the 
Ethics of Aristotle was no less cultivated than at Padua and 
Bologna, and that, too, not only by men occupied with educa- 
tion, but also by writers participating in affairs of state. 
What, then, can be the reason of this spontaneous and pro- 
longed agreement? Without excluding other influences, we 
believe that the principal causes must be sought in the agree- 
ment existing between the Ethics of Aristotle and that of 
Plato, in regard to the Divine Ideal which is their supreme 
principle, in the persistent effort on the part of the Italians to 
hold together and harmonize the two higher forms of philo- 
sophic classicism, and, finally, in their tendency to see the 
Good in the Beautiful, rather than to recognize it in itself and 
apart from Beauty. 

This view readily finds confirmation as soon as we recall to 
mind the nature of the chief parts of the Ethics of Aristotle 
and their relations to the aptitudes of the Italian mind, or to the 
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circumstances of our civil and religious life. The idea of the 
contemplative life, and the corresponding felicity, which Aris- 
totle sets up as the ultimate end of man, coincides with the 
bliss promised by the Church in reward for virtue, and with 
the rules of the monastic orders most devoted to contempla- 
tive mysticism. On the other hand, the picture which Aristotle 
draws of the human faculties in his ideal type of ethical life, 
arranging hierarchically their operations and ends, is as har- 
monious as a work of art, as complete as reality, as concilia- 
tive as the demands of practical life require. It is easy, there- 
fore, to understand how historians and statisticians, like Segni, 
Varchi, and Paruta, found in the Ethics the perfect expression 
of the principles that ought to regulate social and political 
life. Aristotle’s very definition of virtue as the mean between 
two extremes, could hardly keep falling in, better than any 
other, with their notions of prudence. We must not stop to 
enumerate all the writers who, from Brunetto Latini and 
Dante down to Jacopo Stellini, have for ages commented, 
developed, and applied the Ethics of Aristotle in Italy: the 
list would be too long. What deserves notice is the charac- 
teristic of ideality and beauty which marks its supreme prin- 
ciple and which it has in common with that of the Ethics of 
Plato. The methods of the two supreme philosophers are 
different, but their end is substantially the same,—the Divine 
Ideal. Plato’s moral dialectic rises, indeed, to the absolute Good 
on the two wings of intelligence and love, while that of Aristotle 
rises to the same height through the action of the intellect 
and will. Both, nevertheless, are idealistic; both unite in 
principle with religion; both attain to an order of ends, which 
in Aristotle is determined as a number of types of practical 
and intellectual virtue, in Plato as a scale of objects of con- 
templation, a series of grades of beauty. “The Nichoma- 
chean Ethics” and Diotima’s discourse in Plato’s “ Sympo- 
sium” furnish proof of this. 

Given, then, these points of resemblance between the two 
systems of ethics and their relation to the character of the 
Italian mind, we are able to understand their influence on the 
philosophic literature of the peninsula. This has differed 
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with the temper of the different minds that have cultivated 
them. According as these have tended more or less to the 
practical or the artistic, the mystical or the positive, they 
have cultivated the one or the other and presented us in 
their writings with results which must be taken as a mani- 
festation of the national moral consciousness. But if we 
are to balance against each other the different weights 
to be attributed to these two influences, we must by no 
means make them out equal, or even regard them from 
the same stand-point. The fact is, if the Ethics of Aris- 
totle has ruled for six centuries in our schools in connec- 
tion with theology, under the high dominion of the Church 
of the traditional authority of the Greek philosopher, this 
long influence has been due, in great measure, to political and 
ecclesiastical power, and thus on account of these official 
relations does not reveal to us the spontaneity of the Italian 
moral consciousness, as does Plato’s doctrine of love, which 
in no other country has had a development equal to that 
which appears in our moralists. 

Love and the ideal have so conspicuous a place in our 
literature that they cannot fail to strike any one who is even 
but moderately acquainted with its history. Indeed, we have 
but to utter the names of Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, to find 
in this triad the roots of the twofold ramification of a literature 
essentially devoted to subjects of love and divided between 
the idealistic and realistic tendencies. 

Let us pass over the host of novelists who do not belong 
to philosophy, and let us name merely the Christian hedonism 
of Valla, in order to recall the fact that, at the beginning of 
the philosophical Renaissance, the sensuous form of love 
assumed a place in scientific morals,* and let us glance, in 
passing, at the names of Muratori, Genovesi, Gioja, and Romag- 
nosi, who, making happiness the chief end of man, laid down 
pleasure and utility as the basis of an eudzmonistic morality, 
—the first two subordinating it to theology, the second two 
treating it independently. But, while we assert that no one 





* See Lorenzo Valla, “‘ De Voluptate.” 
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of the principal forms of ethics is foreign to Italian specu- 
lation, and no one of the integrating elements of ethical life has 
been absent from the consciousness of our nation, let us 
remember that this fact does not help to bring out the points 
in which our ethics differs from that of other nations. What 
constitutes this distinction is the idealistic tendency above 
referred to, and especially the form which Neoplatonism has, 
directly or indirectly, impressed on the works of the poets, the 
moralists, the writers on esthetics, and the metaphysicians, and 
on their relations to Italian life. Our best lyric poets exalt love 
in deifying woman, penetrate, with singular subtlety, into the 
most secret windings of the passion of love, and, not satisfied 
with expressing in exquisite verses the psychology of it, like 
Cino and Guicinelli, they elaborate the physiology of it, as 
Cavalcanti did; not to speak of Dante, who, with superior 
mind, makes it the basis of his philosophy. He places it at 
the apex of the universe, unifying it with God the “ primal 
love,” which “ moves the sun and the other stars,” like the 
desire and will of man (desire and velle); he infuses it, under 
the form of natural appetite, into the elements; he makes it 
the spring of virtue, as he makes its opposite the spring of 
vice. In a word, for Dante, love is at once a moral and 
esthetic faculty and a theological and cosmological principle ; 
but this universality was already vaguely expressed in the 
prophecies of Joachim of Flora, that herald to the nations of 
a renovation of the world under the reign of the Holy Spirit, 
and had manifested itself, in a wonderful way, in the con- 
sciousness and the actions of St. Francis of Assisi. A psy- 
chological study of this extraordinary man would perhaps 
serve to exhibit him as, more than any one else, the type 
of those profound relations which in the Italian mind exist 
between the feeling for the Good and the feeling for the 
Beautiful. For this divine founder of a religious order, des- 
tined to restore the Church and Christian society to the life 
of the gospel, has no other power whereby to succeed in his 
attempt than an active, boundless faith in love; a force at once 
human and divine, capable of the greatest sacrifices, susceptible 
of the most various forms, and exemplified in Christ. United 
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to its true object, the amorous soul, according to the rule of 
St. Francis, detaching itself from material goods and from 
desires, gains, through external poverty, internal riches, and 
recovers the expansive virtue which divinely drives it to seek 
the food of men, to live and to work for them. He makes 
perfect joy consist in perfect self-abnegation: in his fancy 
poverty becomes a poetic myth, is idolized as a lady whom 
he serves as a mystic knight, and to whom, as widowed for 
so many ages by the death of Christ, he wishes to bring 
back the whole of Christendom, the life of the Church. The 
extent of his affection is so great that only an exaggeration 
of the mystic tendency can account for his strange idea of 
fraternizing with other creatures to such an extent as to seek 
to free the wild beasts from their fierce instincts and convert 
them to harmony and universal peace. We must not forget, 
in this connection, to mention an important document, the 
“Song of the Sun.” This famous hymn, written by St. 
Francis in praise of the creatures of God, contains the expres- 
sion of the universality of love, along with an ingenious con- 
ception of cosmic finality, in which all the creatures are 
represented as instruments of divine love, and of its creative 
and providential power. 

The two tendencies—the optimistic and the zsthetic— 
perhaps appear nowhere else so spontaneous and so well 
fused as in the writers who, in prose or in verse, wrote 
treatises on moral and religious philosophy for Italians: the 
pessimistic note reflected from the depths of Christianity 
is scattered through those writings on the wretchedness of 
the world and on contempt for it, which appeared in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, not excluding even that 
of Petrarch (“De Contemptu Mundi”). Nevertheless, set 
on foot by the Franciscan movement, the doctrine of love left 
numerous marks on the writers of these centuries. That 
morals have an zsthetic source is shown in Bambagioli and 
Fra Giordano da Rivalta, not to speak of others. In both, 
love is the source of the virtues; but in the second, who is 
more learned than the first, it is combined with philosophic 
thought, and, under the influence of St. Bonaventura, St. 
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Augustine, and the Pseudo-Dionysius, becomes identical with 
the principle of creation. 


II. 


If we could stop long enough to determine the bonds that, 
in the history of Italian philosophy, unite the moral doctrine 
of love with metaphysics, we should find opening up before 
us a wide field for consideration in the study of the rise 
and progress of the Platonic Academy of Florence. The 
writings of Christopher Landini, Marsilius Ficinus, John Pico 
della Mirandola, Benivieni, Lorenzo de’ Medici and Diacceto 
would furnish us with ample proofs of the influence of these 
doctrines on philosophic culture, on art and on religion; but 
since we have several times already alluded to this, in the first 
part of this article, in speaking of the aptitudes of the Italian 
mind, we shall hasten to return from the theoretical aspect of 
the question to the practical side, and to look, in the applica- 
tions of the doctrine of love made by Italian moralists, for a 
confirmation of the important part it played in the life of our 
nation. We shall not follow it through the two poems of 
Francis of Barberino, who in his “ Documenti d’Amore,” and 
his “ Reggimento e Costumi di Donne,” presents us with a 
practical ideal of female virtue, sometimes going into particu- 
lars in view of age and conditions, sometimes bringing out 
what is common and essential. Though the one is more 
speculative and the other more practical, both substantially 
reduced the virtues to love, making the vices so many mani- 
festations of its opposite, and, in conformity with the ethics of 
the time, they find in God the spring and the supreme object 
of love. Let us hasten to add a few remarks on the time of 
the Renaissance, in which the doctrine of love and beauty 
could not otherwise than fall in with the change of culture 
completely dominated by Classicism, and with the marvellous 
development of the arts and sciences. The truth is, we find 
it represented in the courts, which vied with each other in 
power and luxury. It reflects the enlarged sense of propriety 
and elegance in the manners and customs of the time, and 
generally the zsthetic development of forms in public and 
private life. 
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At the end of the fifteenth century and the beginning of 
the sixteenth, the doctrine of love is the chosen theme of the 
prose writers who are most famous for the elegance of their 
classical imitation. Above all others, Bembo, Castiglioni, and 
Casa make use of it to delineate ideal types of beauty and of 
love, in which the thoughts of the “ Phzdrus” and “ Sympo- 
sium” of Plato, works already commented on by Ficinus and his 
school, reappear, now enhanced by new fragrance, now diluted 
by subtle and otiose distinctions. Written for the elegant 
society of the courts, the “Courtier” of Castiglioni and the 
“ Asolani” of Bembo are real treatises on practical morality for 
the use of knights and ladies—treatises in which the sub- 
stance of the Good is wonderfully clothed in the forms of 
the Beautiful, when it is not conspired against and betrayed. 
We have no intention of attributing to this revived Platonism 
so much influence as to make it accountable for the corrupt 
manners of that age; but we may certainly see in it an ele- 
ment which contributed to its moral weariness, as well as a 
tendency to exaggerate the zsthetic form at the expense of 
the Good. This excessive classicism could not fail to bear 
fruit, and the dread with which it inspired Savonarola and his 
followers were not unfounded. The esthetic moralists were 
not all so well balanced or so wise as Casa and his “ Galateo,”’ 
that school of good habits and fine manners; they did not all 
limit themselves to following the classical authors in their 
search for the perfect proportions and harmony of moral and 
physical types, as did Alberti,* Da Vinci, Raphael, and 
Michelangelo; but, separating the Beautiful from the Good, 
not a few of them contributed to the destruction of the 
balance between the esthetic faculty and the moral sense, 
and to the decay and loss of liberty. All these philos- 
ophers of the Renaissance failed to evolve any serious 
moral psychology, and perhaps it could not be otherwise, 
until thought, freed from the shackles of platonic and Aris- 
totelian commentaries, had turned back upon itself, and had 


* See his “‘Governo della Famiglia,’ and his treatises on Painting and 
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derived from direct observation of the human mind that which 
it lacked, especially the true conception of the moral law and 
its absolute value. In spite of some hints pointed out by 
Spaventa in the works of Giordano Bruno, it is impossible 
to credit the philosopher of Nola with a clear conception of 
the volitional function, or its relations to obligation in the 
moral consciousness.* 

In a half page of his “ Eroici Furori” ¢ we find a distinct 
expression of the power of the will; but the power of love is 
the subject of the dialogue as a whole, and gives an impress 
of passion to his character and his life. Of the two forces 
that create heroism, it is not the cool, calculating, and tena- 
cious will that leads him to martyrdom, but impetuous, bound- 
less affection. The infinite ideal of the True inflames and 
transports him in an irresistible way. That “ Infinitude of 
Love,” about which, in the same century, Tullia of Aragon 
and Benedetto Varchi dispute in a dialogue bearing that title,t 
is really felt by him, and allows him no rest save in death. In 
the works of Campanella, likewise, we meet the same fluctua- 
tions between will and love. Sometimes the two words are 
distinguished, while the things are confounded, as well when 
he treats of the “ primalities” (ved/e, nosse, posse) which are 
unified in the divine Essence, and form the substantial basis 
of created things, as when he applies them to determine the 
idea of the City of the Sun,—an invention condemned both 
by experience and by reason, as are all the Utopias which 
from Plato’s day to ours have set more value upon a fantastic 
type of beauty than upon the law of the will and its authority 
in the whole practical order. 








* Before the Renaissance, St. Thomas and the Thomists admitted, indeed, a 
natural law; but, by subordinating it to the divine, revealed law, they rendered 
its authority relative, and dependent on the external source of theologic dog- 
matism. 

f See “Eroici Furori,’’ vol. ii. p. 305 (edit. Wagner); B. Spaventa, “ Saggi 
di Critica Filosofica,” p. 187 (Naples, 1867). 

¢ See “ Della Infinta d’Amore,” Dialogo di Tullia d’Aragona. Milan, Duelli, 
1864. 
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ITI. 


In the last century and the early part of this, the ethics of 
the Italians, like that of other nations, underwent the influence 
of French and English sensism; but in general, it was in- 
formed by the principles of idealism, in which we may distin- 
guish, at least, three forms of moral philosophy,—(1) the 
theological, which sets out with revelation and the notion of 
the divine will, (2) that which has for its basis an ideal of 
divine perfection, and (3) that which rests on the idea of duty. 
Widely as the first was diffused in the national education, it 
belongs to the religious spirit of the Italian people, as gov- 
erned by the Church, rather than to the spontaneity of its 
moral consciousness. It is true that the third, though admi- 
rably described and applied by our historians, did not arise in 
modern philosophy through our efforts, but through those of 
the nation which, being more inclined than those of the South 
to the subjective life, succeeded, through the Reformation, in 
emancipating its own religious consciousness, and in bringing 
it back, through direct study of the Gospels, to its norm and 
principle. With the genius of Kant the idea of duty reap- 
peared in all its splendor. But this happy return would have 
been impossible without those psychological and critical 
studies which developed all the way from Descartes and Locke 
down to the philosopher of Konigsberg. Then, and only 
then, when it was shown that the moral Imperative does not 
rest upon an authority external to the reason, and is not di- 
rectly bound up with either instinct or affection, but with the 
rational faculty of willing, was it possible for Galluppi and 
Rosmini to subordinate the idea of happiness to that of the 
Absolute Good, and to distinguish the science of the one from 
that of the other, or for Joseph Mazzini to remind the Italian 
people, with the authority and consciousness of truth, that it 
had not only rights but duties, and that both are bound up, in 
the universal order, with divine justice. Then also the ideal 
of life, which through the imagination, determining it either 
rightly or illusively, according to its relations with the intel- 
lect, as the object of love, found its true office, which is to 
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complete morality, not to lay its foundation. Kant has 
demonstrated, with great clearness, that no end, however ele- 
vated or sublime, can be placed above the internal legislation, 
which, through universal and inviolable maxims, prescribes 
the ends and means of our conduct, imposes itself upon the 
will, and regulates love. Everything must have its place. 
Deprive the moral law of its rational independence, and sub- 
ordinate it to a revelation, and you strip it of its universal 
authority, and place the criterion of morality outside the 
human conscience, separate entirely the law from the divine 
ideal, and the will from love, uproot from the human spirit 
the thought which elevates it above vulgar interests, and 
quench the flame of the great virtues and noble heroisms. 
Religion and esthetics are not the lords of morality, but they 
are associated with it and complete it. Without them human 
morality differs but little from Egoism. 
IV. 

But it is time to look, in the civil history of the Italian 
people, for some confirmation of the reflections drawn from 
the history of philosophy with respect to the manifestation of 
its ethical tendencies. What thoughts, then, does the history 
of the Italian people suggest with regard to the relations be- 
tween its moral life and the ideas of country and nation ? what 
judgment has been delivered on its political and religious 
character? We make no claim to treat adequately this vast 
subject in the brief space that remains to us. We shall limit 
ourselves to a few observations merely. 

In the first place, let us observe the great difference which 
exists between the historical process which has resulted in the 
creation of other European nationalities, and the altogether 
special circumstances which for so long have retarded that of 
Italy. Here, after the fall of the Western Empire, the con- 
quest struck no lasting roots as it did in Gaul. This was due 
either to the relative weakness of the races that successively 
undertook it, or to the effects of a southern climate upon 
northern races, or, finally, to the special conditions of the con- 
quered, who were superior to their conquerors in civilization, 
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and different from them in historical traditions and in religion. 
Too well known are the obstacles which the ambition of the 
popes placed in the way of the various attempts at Italian 
unity which were made by conquerors, princes, and nations 
in the course of the centuries; and no less known is the affec- 
tion which the people of the peninsula preserved for the 
institutions, and especially for the principles, of Rome. The 
memory of the empire never altogether faded from their 
minds, and the prestige of an immense dominion, supported 
by the sense of the advantages which had accrued from it, 
naturally exerted such an influence upon them as made them 
ready to accept its return, even if this was brought about by 
foreigners, and at the same time inspired the latter with cu- 
pidity and ambition. It cannot be said that, in times gone by, 
the Italians were deficient in love of country; but circum- 
stances, so to speak, broke up its object, and divided the feel- 
ing in such a way as to render the history of the peninsula 
full of conflicts and disasters, and almost chaotic, during the 
unhappiest part of the Middle Ages. The differences among 
Italian races and localities, being far deeper than those which 
distinguished the peoples of Gaul, Britain, and Germany, ex- 
pressed themselves in the municipalities and municipal insti- 
tutions, in which these races found the immediate and prac- 
tical object of their aspirations, and which they not only 
persistently preserved and developed, but also defended with 
enthusiasm and heroic virtue. In the memorable struggle 
between the Communes of Lombardy and the Emperor of 
Germany, we seem to see, not so much a conflict between 
two contradictory ideas, as a battle between feelings deter- 
mined by different circumstances and interests of which the 
sentiment of country and race is not the leastimportant. The 
municipal franchises were defended against the empire, which 
had ceased to stand for feudalism, and had become a power 
protecting privileges incompatible with them: there was no 
intention of overthrowing the imperial authority, but only of 
resisting the despotism of the emperor. In any case, an 
ideal of classical origin shaped the new form of patriotism, 


and was not foreign to the “— party struggles of the Ghib- 
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belines. The Guelphs, on the other hand, found in the papacy 
an authority as far superior to that of the emperor as the 
divine is superior to the human. The grandiose element of 
these ideas is, in some way, involved in the glory and in 
the shame of a people, which, more than any other, pre- 
sents to us the sad spectacle of interminable discords and 
fratricidal wars, but which was also a teacher of culture and 
civilization through the rivalries of its republics and prince- 
doms. In order to realize the extent to which divisions mul- 
tiplied among the Italians, we have only to call to mind 
those verses of Dante, in which he sets a mark of infamy 
upon the sanguinary strifes of those whom 


“One wall encloses and one moat.”’ 


But how could the masses escape the influence of the cosmo- 
politan ideal, just referred to, when even the loftiest intellects 
of the time were in thraldom to it? To be sure, in the 
writings of Petrarch, the notion of country begins to free 
itself from the shackles of cosmopolitanism, and to call aloud 
for the independence of Italy; and a time is coming when 
Italy will rise to a clear and distinct consciousness of herself. 
This great fact, the condition of her regeneration, was vir- 
tually pre-existent in her spirit, and only waited for the events 
which should be the efficient causes of its realization. The 
fact is, in treating of the character of a people, we must bear 
in mind that the time necessary in order to know it from its 
effects is measured by ages. In its development, the phases 
of its manifestation are necessarily very various and propor- 
tioned to the importance and complication of the collective 
life. If we consider only the ages which intervene between 
the end of the Carlovingian empire and that of the republic 
of Florence, the outburst of patriotism which will render for- 
ever memorable the epoch of the Communes, strikes the eye, 
like a light flashing across a darkness deepened by the polliti- 
cal passions of the succeeding age, in which, if the virtues 
that flow from fruitful emulation impart a glory to the cities 
of Italy, to the benefit of the peninsula and the world, in 
arts, commerce, and industry, as well as in science and letters ; 
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yet, on the other hand, the vices to which it gave birth by its 
aberrations, degraded its conduct, darkening the love of glory 
by unbridled ambitions, the sentiment of liberty by continual 
unrest, and its own independence by the oppression of others. 
In this uncurbed municipalism of the Italian Middle Ages, dis- 
interested love of a common country, imprisoned in the muni- 
cipality or stowed away in some noble individuality, disappears 
often as a general phenomenon. Envy, covetousness, revenge, 
and triumphant treachery form a sort of moral chaos, a con- 
soling contrast to which will one day be formed by the new 
feelings of the Italian peoples, as they crowd to the banners 
of Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi, to form a single nation, 
free and independent. 

To be sure, the individualistic and collectivist principles are 
still, in the legislative and administrative vicissitudes of the 
new kingdom, looking for their best form of harmonization, 
and in order to combat the ancient defects, and especially 
jealousy and envy, there are needed the sagacious and inces- 
sant efforts of an enlightened and patriotic government; but 
already the progress in the way of good is visible and com- 
forting. Those populations of central Italy which the diplo- 
macy of the first half of this century represented as altogether 
undisciplined and undeserving of liberty, take their part, like 
the rest, without resistance, in the sacrifices imposed by the 
levy, and in the heavy weight of taxation demanded by the 
needs of a young state which exerts itself to keep pace with 
its elders in organization and development. 

And it would be nothing less than unjust to judge of the 
political honesty of the Italian people from the record of those 
times in which faithlessness to sworn compacts, smart practice 
and means suggested by astuteness and hypocrisy, dressed up 
under the pompous title of reasons of state, were commion to 
weak, divided Italy with the most united and powerful mon- 
archies. A famous name, and an expression of political and 
moral significance derived from it,—Machiavelli and Machia- 
vellianism,—have been frequently adduced as designating the 
political consciousness of the Italians. We neither intend, 
nor are we able, to discuss at length the question, already set- 
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tled by historical criticism, in regard to the truth and false- 
hood of the judgment which represents Machiavelli as the 
theorist of political immorality. At present, the most impar- 
tial critics have made it evident that he does not confound 
honesty with its opposite, but that, despairing, in times of 
great corruption, of securing the greatness of his country 
through virtue alone, he has shown what force can do in the 
way of restoring to health a social body enfeebled and inca- 
pable of rising again in any other way. He has not hesitated 
to appeal to the cunning of the fox and the violence of the 
lion, or to embody them in a type of prince whose irresistible 
will should overcome every obstacle, and render his country 
united and feared. The society of his time was not such as 
to inspire him with confidence in the good: a vein of pessi- 
mism finds its way into the writings of this profound ob- 
server of characters and states, who sees round about him 
nothing but weakness and impotence, and who aims, above 
everything, to elevate character once more. Moreover, what 
is well founded in the charges made by the moralists against 
Machiavelli, and what is true in Machiavellianism to the dis- 
credit of the Italians, is largely counterbalanced by the wri- 
tings of Paul Paruta, who, reuniting politics and morals which 
the Florentine secretary had separated, rejects the idea of an 
art of government devoid of scruples. It is certainly true that 
the politics of Machiavelli has none; but is not the same thing 
true of the politics of the states of all times? In spite of the 
protests of the moral sense, a cunning diplomacy continued to 
prevail in international relations, until public opinion, sup- 
ported by science, compelled governments to recognize the 
duties which limit the right of war and peace between nations, 
and rendered the violation of them more rare. 

Moreover, despite the darkness of his times and his empi- 
ricism, Machiavelli did not deny the possibility of virtue, and, 
if he threw doubt on its efficacy, /zs glorification of force, in 
contradistinction to that of Hobbes and Spinoza, had for its 
motive love of country, and for its end the acquisition of inde- 
pendence. He too aspired to an ideal, sometimes to that of a 
republic after the Roman fashion, sometimes to an absolute 
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monarchy, and his writings clearly prove that the ideal, with- 
out the counterpoise of the moral consciousness, leads finally 
to the application of the sophistical maxim that “the end 
justifies the means.” 


V. 


The slur of disloyalty has been unjustly attached to the 
Italian character in political as well as scientific matters, on 
the bases of single facts generalized and interpreted with par- 
tiality. The Italian philosophers of the Renaissance have 
been accused of hypocrisy, because at the end of their least 
orthodox and most audacious writings they declared them- 
selves ready to submit in all things to the authority of the 
Church. Must the use of the conventional formula, not in 
all cases devoid of sincerity, prevent us from recognizing their 
profound love of truth, and the sacrifice of freedom and of 
even life, which the most famous of them made for its sake ? 
In the martyrology of science, is the place occupied by Italian 
thinkers so small? Whether theocratic or political, it is the 
despotism which clips the wings of thought that is respon- 
sible for the artifices to which the free spirit resorts when it 
finds itself stripped of all other weapons in the presence of 
overwhelming force. Even Jesuitry has flourished in Italy, 
caressed by the despots; even it has contributed to confuse 
the moral consciousness by multiplying superstitious practices, 
and attributing to external forms the importance which be- 
longs only to feelings and to the idea. Shall, therefore, the 
native country of Gioberti be accused of Jesuitry, a plant of 
another soil? It is, however, only too true that the fatal in- 
fluence of the followers of Loyola, finding its way into politics 
through the channel of religion, and combining the two into 
a hybrid compound, has greatly contributed to the ambition 
of the priesthood, and has bolstered up the claim which it 
makes to unite in itself the two authorities, by which, accord- 
ing to Dante, “ it befouled itself and its burden,” and to which, 
according to Machiavelli, we Italians owe the decay of re- 
ligious faith. 

We do not deny it: the multiplicity and minuteness of 
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religious observances, and especially the exaggeration of 
trapping and pomps in worship, for which the Jesuits are 
generally held responsible, would not have found favor so 
readily among the Anglo-Saxon and Germanic races as it 
did among the Spanish and Italian, which are so much less 
inclined to a subjective life,and so much more immersed in 
the external and the sensible. In this JouRNAL,* Professor 
Barzellotti has admirably shown the variety of influence 
exerted on the development of Christianity and its modes of 
worship by the natural character of the peoples that have 
embraced it. The essentially artistic spirit of the Italians 
showed opposition to the Iconoclasts from the first moment 
of their existence, nor did it ever sunder its religious feeling 
from the poetic faculty which represents the objects of it in 
images and other symbols. And this was a great piece of 
good fortune, not only for Italy, but also for those very 
nations among whom, at the advent of the Reformation, the 
worship of images was abolished; for otherwise they would 
have been left without the chief masterpieces of religious paint- 
ing and sculpture. How, indeed, would they have been possible 
with any other direction of the mystic faculty? If even the 
artists of Germany were able, on their canvas, to represent the 
marriage of the human and the divine, and in Holbein to 
emulate the genius of Raphael, this, after all, was the result 
of the common direction given to Catholic worship in the 
country which cradled modern art. At the same time, the 
Anglo-Saxon and Germanic spirit, with a mysticism more 
spiritual than ours, rebelled against the excess of the repre- 
sentative element, from which we were not able to defend 
ourselves, and by which, unquestionably, superstition was fos- 
tered among the masses of people, under an ecclesiastical 
government, which was perhaps more anxious to discipline 
them than to purify their piety. It is useless to blink the fact: 
the substitution of the external for the eternal in the acts and 
objects of worship could not, where it took place, be uncon- 





* July, 1894, vol. iv. p. 445; ¢f also his article in Muova Antologia, June 16- 
July 1, 1891. 
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nected with the sensuous tendencies of our people; and we 
are not sufficiently excused by the fact that our aspirations 
after purification of worship, and our by no means infrequent 
attempts at religious reform encountered in the Church, en- 
throned in the heart of the peninsula and supported by brute 
force, insuperable obstacles; the truth being that the history of 
the papacy is, in too large measure, our history. Perhaps the 
fairest thing that can be said in favor of our ethical character 
in this matter is that, if the internal feeling of the divine and 
the holy did not among us succeed in emancipating itself from 
symbols, as it did among other nations ; if we have been forced, 
in our outward worship, to put up with the effects of our 
native tendencies ; yet, at least in other parts of the religious 
institution, the practical, moderate good sense of our people 
has supplied us with a moral substitute. We refer to the 
Italian founders of religious orders and to the theory of cases 
of conscience. Indeed, from Cassiodorus and St. Benedict 
down to Antonio Rosmini, the religious orders founded by 
Italians have preserved a certain moderation in the practices 
of mysticism sanctioned by their rule, and, above all, they 
have tried to combine them with science and social utility. 
The Trappists, with their hideous rule, certainly did not 
originate here; whereas the character of the Theatines and 
the Oratorians, two of the most noteworthy orders having 
their origin in Italy, bear the mark of the temperate mysticism 
of Gaetano Thiene and Filippo Neri.* And as to casuistry, 
although it has a history in Italy extending from St. Thomas 
to Alfonso de’ Liguori, we find in it no Escobars or Sanchezes 
such as called forth the sarcasms of the author of the “ Lettres 
Provinciales.” 

Let us now sum up our thoughts on the Italian moral 
character,—of course within the limits of the philosophic 
consciousness as it appears in the writings of our principal 





* The name of Filippo Neri is sufficiently well known. Of Gaetano Thiene, we 
will merely say that, along with the celebrated Gaspare Contarini, Jacopo Sado- 
leto, Giovanni Dati, and other men distinguished for knowledge and virtue, he 
founded in Rome, under Leo X., the Society of Divine Love, in order to reform 
the manners of the paganized city. 
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moralists and political writers:—Yes, in the southern nature 
of the Italians, feeling and imagination are more potent than 
in that of the northern peoples. In the expression of our 
moral life, and in its relation to civil and religious life, it often 
happens that, overcoming reflection and will, they com- 
mand instead of obey. Emotion and fancy have sometimes 
roused in the Italian mind the loftiest ideals, and rendered it 
capable of great things. There is no sphere of human activity 
but furnishes proofs of this, if we consider the total life of the 
nation, or, better still, that of the states into which it was so 
long broken up. In the struggle for the independence of the 
Communes, in the renascence of culture, in the Franciscan 
movement, in all the changes that were effected in that age 
with a view to liberty and national unity, there appears a 
solidarity of mind and a common aspiration towards a lofty 
end, whether scientific, artistic, religious, or political. The 
histories of Florence, Venice, Piedmont, and Genoa furnish 
splendid examples not only of individual virtue, but also of 
heroisms on the part of whole peoples; and at critical moments, 
when liberty was at stake, there was no lack of magnanimous 
efforts in Sicily and Naples. But wonderful as such enthu- 
siasm is, its results are not lasting; when the heat of passion 
has cooled down, when the end is reached or missed, the spirit 
readily sinks back into discouragement and inertia, if not 
sustained and upheld by force of will; and, what is a greater 
misfortune still, the common aspirations after the Good give 
way to indifference, or, worse, to individual interests and the 
calculations of selfishness. 


Luic1 FERRI. 
UNIVERSITY OF ROME. 

















The Motives to Moral Conduct. 


THE MOTIVES TO MORAL CONDUCT.* 


Every principle that aspires to dominance among mankind 
must make it its first aim to gain over the convictions, to 
win the intellectual adherence of men; only from this point, 
by a gradual growth inwards, can it conquer their hearts. It 
must make its appearance, not indeed with a scholastically 
pruned and petrified dogma, but with a clear and luminous 
conception to be taught tothe world. For the single sympa- 
thetically disposed mind this is not, indeed, necessary; con- 
sidered, however, from the point of view of society at large, 
the victory of the doctrine must precede the victory of the 
sentiment. It is my unalterable conviction that this holds 
good of the principle of ethical culture. We must endeavor 
to reach a definite formulation of our attitude towards funda- 
mental questions. To these fundamental questions belong in 
especial the following three: first, the ethico-social question 
how society should be constituted in order to render the 
moral will possible to all; secondly, the question, in many 
respects so infinitely difficult, as to the specific demands of 
the ethical law; thirdly, the question as to what impulse of the 
will we must regard preponderant and decisive in accordance 
with the constitution of human nature in the establishment of 
moral sentiment. 

As long as no considerable concurrence of opinion is 
attained with respect to these fundamental points of doctrine, 
the ethical movement cannot, in my belief, be accounted a 
mature reformatory principle in which the future of mankind 
is wrapped up, but only as the promising germ out of which, 
some day, as we all hope, the principle of human regenera- 
tion will grow. Whoever fails to perceive this, and fancies 
that we need only secure emphatic and repeated recognition 
for the demands of ethics, however they be interpreted; who- 
ever fails to accept the necessity of reconstructing ethically 
the foundations of the social order, and of establishing the 





* Paper read before the Berlin Section of the German Society for Ethical 
Culture on Sunday, April 15, 1894. 
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existence of a natural motive to morality among men, exposes 
himself to a just reproach which has found an apt, if not 
courteous, formula in the epithet of “ moral clericalism.” 

To put a mite in contribution, then, towards preparing the 
way for this deeper agreement, at least in respect to one of the 
questions in point, is the purpose of the present address. No 
one can be more impressed than I with the difficulty of under- 
taking even thus to prepare the way for such an agreement; 
no one more intimately persuaded that we have not here a 
matter in which everything can Ve achieved by one magical 
stroke; no one more certain that there is here a call for that 
untiring labor which, as Schiller so magnificently says: 

“ Zu dem Bau der Ewigkeiten 
Zwar Sandkorn nur um Sandkorn reicht, 


Doch von der grossen Schuld der Zeiten 
Minuten, Tage, Jahre streicht.”’ 


Let us address ourselves to the special question, whether 
there is any motive which can, according to the constitution 
of human nature, primarily or even exclusively be relied upon 
for the establishment of morals. It is the question to which 
Schopenhauer’s apt saying refers: “To preach morality is 
easy ; to reason out its foundation, hard.” 

In order to secure the proper basis for a reply to this ques- 
tion, we must first of all try to attain a comprehensive survey 
of the chief acts in which moral will or sentiment actually 
appears, of the chief motives to morality that present them- 
selves in experience. Then, perhaps, by testing these actual 
elements of the case, we can extricate from the complex mass 
that motive which has the deepest warrant in human nature. 
We have thus to adopt at first the procedure of natural science, 
as it were, a procedure, complete as possible, of mere descrip- 
tion and report, that afterwards, with the view of the facts 
thus obtained, we may apply a critical standard, and in the 
multiplicity of the actual detect the unity of the normal. 





I. 


When, now, we look about among the actual motives to 
the Good, our attention is arrested at the outset by the most 
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conspicuous of them—one operative in some cases with an 
exceptional intensity—I mean religious conviction, Not every 
religion is morally effective. The first prerequisite for the 
moral effectiveness of a religion is that the demand which the 
Deity imposes upon man should not merely have for its con- 
tent certain ceremonial attestations of honor or morally indif- 
ferent, still less morally culpable, actions, but that it should 
coincide in content with the moral law. Here, also, there are 
two grades: a lower, on which the Deity is conceived as con- 
tented with certain external marks of justice, goodness, and 
charity; and a higher, on which the saying applies: “ We 
human creatures see what is before our eyes, but God sees 
the heart ;” where, accordingly, the demand is for a moral 
regeneration of sfzrzt, A further gradation appears in religious 
faith in the varying cases where we see operating in feeling 
and will as the ground of submission to the divine command, 
now the fear of avenging displeasure, now gratitude for ben- 
efits received, now even the mystical craving to become one 
with the Source of Being. In all these cases, however, the 
fundamental prerequisite for the establishment of ethical 
relations by religious means is that the will of the Deity 
should be conceived as an ethical will—such a will as requires 
of man not so much certain special acts as a general assiduity 
in moral courses. 

A second point of view finds expression in the formula that 
we must do good for good’s sake. The motive of moral con- 
duct, according to this principle, is in no sense one’s own profit, 
be it ever so ennobled and spiritualized, but the profit of 
others. It is the principle of se/flessness in its strictest sense ; 
whoever acts according to it does not pursue his own in- 
terests, his own happiness ; he acts, as it were, out of the mind 
of others, makes the desires, endeavors, and motives of others 
his own. He has passed, as it were, out of his own integu- 
ment ; he is, lives, and strives not in himself, but in others. 

Some ethical philosophers locate the motive of moral con- 
duct, as it were, in the logical understanding, regarding an 
immoral act as a blunder of logical judgment. This concep- 
tion has been advanced in different forms, of which the most 
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celebrated is Kant’s Categorical Imperative. Kant bases the 
moral law upon the need on the part of reason to keep free, 
even in action, from self-contradiction: to order action so 
that one can desire the maxim of one’s own course to become 
a universal law. Self-contradiction, so intolerable to the theo- 
retic reason, is thus made a motive for a course of action 
moving in the direction in which the agent desires that the 
general action should move. 

A fourth motive is that of zzdividual profit in the fullest sense, 
in especial, the expectation of reciprocal action from others. 
It is the point of view of the do ut des, of the Eine Hand 
wascht die andere. It starts from the assumption that every 
one sees that he cannot get on alone in the pursuit of his 
interests in the world, but is thrown at every step on others 
for assistance. From this point of view the human commu- 
nity appears as a great incorporation for the performance of 
reciprocal service, for the universal insurance of reciprocity; 
a man’s moral action is action for his own profit; above all, 
it is a perpetual means of courting a return of service. His 
motive is his own well-being in the large sense, especially 
the hope that others will be shrewd enough to see that a 
return of service is demanded for their own advantage. 

A fifth and highly important motive to morality is sympa- 
thy. Early in the higher animal nature we find this faculty 
of recognizing the painful situations of other creatures,— 
whether by the accompanying manifestations of feeling or 
by the perception of the painful character of the situation 
itself—of entering imaginatively into the state of feeling or 
the imperilled position of the other, and, moved by the dis- 
tress thus engendered, coming to its assistance. As soon 
as intelligence and imagination are sufficiently developed 
to allow of a creature putting itself in another’s place, and 
emotion sufficiently sensitive and undistracted to enable it 
to feel what is imagined, attempts of animals to come to 
the relief of each other will make their appearance. It is 
almost exclusively in the form of sympathetic suffering that 
sympathy leads to ethical actions; only indirectly and by 
accident can sympathetic //easure, such as pleasure in the 
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improved estate of another which is not yet actual but only 
conceived, give rise to action for his well-being. 

Still another motive we have in a force that powerfully de- 
termines the will from the very beginning of life—the growth 
of habit. “ Habit is second nature,” runs an old and true 
saying. Numerous influences have a habit-forming effect, 
those especially which shape the still plastic and youthful 
mind—example and model, experience and romance, the 
approval and the disapproval of authoritative persons exer- 
cised directly on the sentiments and acts of him who is to be 
affected, or on those of others who fall within the range of 
his’ thought, and, last of all, censure and punishment. The 
more receptive and plastic the individual is himself, and the 
more emphatic and lasting the habit-forming influences, the 
more deeply and indelibly will the process of habituation do 
its work. The acquisition of moral habit is one of the most 
powerful causes of whatever moral elements are actually 
present in civilized mankind. There can hardly be an indi- 
vidual in the civilized world who grows up wholly without 
influences that tend to form in him moral habits. 

The part that habituation plays in the single life is played 
in the race with an infinitely extended scope by that precipi- 
tate from the formation of habit through whole series of 
generations, which by heredity is converted into zmpulse. If 
the theory of heredity be a true part of the doctrine of 
evolution, as we cannot doubt, there takes place through 
inheritance a cumulative strengthening of the qualities proper 
to civilization, and especially, too, an advance of the moral, 
or, as the unhandsome but now adopted phrase of Comte’s 
has it, the “altruistic” zpu/ses. With some optimistic ex- 
aggeration, the thought of the inheritance of moral impulse 
was uttered already in the saying of Goethe: 


“Wenn nur die Eltern erzogen waren 
Sie kénnten erzogene Kinder geb&ren.” 


Still another source from which some portion of moral good 
flows among mankind is subjection to the dominant custom. 
I do not speak here of this subjection where it is simply the 
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work of habit, or where it springs out of fear of social dis- 
advantages, still less where it is the result of conscious moral 
subordination. The case to be considered here is that in which 
the rule is observed for the sake of honor, or, as the character- 
istic phrase is, for shame’s sake; that is, from reluctance to 
incur the deprecatory judgments of others. If we count sub- 
jection to the dominant custom as morality, we must not have 
in mind the observation of external social forms. These do, 
indeed, in their original meaning express moral sentiments; 
but they have so far sunk in their tsansmission to the level of 
mere forms, that we can hardly ascribe to them any longer 
the significance of moral actions. We know only too well 
that politeness in society is in many cases nothing but the 
disguise of the human brute, and only in the best case an ex- 
pression, even then exaggerated, of actual sentiments. But 
the reluctance to incur social disesteem surely leads also to 
acts which really belong to the sphere of the moral; to acts, 
for instance, of accommodation and helpfulness, of benevolence 
and generosity, of temperance, chastity, and decency, of respect 
and deference, and to the avoidance of the opposite vices. 
With the subjection to custom from unwillingness to incur 
the disrespect of others, we have already approached the im- 
portant group of motives which take their origin from our 
need of self-esteem. This need of holding ourselves in good 
esteem, of inquiring into our individual justification for ex- 
istence, and of requiring that our being shall be a thing of 
some consequence, marks off man as a rational creature and 
distinguishes him from the animals. If I fear to be despised, 
—not on account of the social disadvantages connected there- 
with, but on account of the disesteem of others in itself,— 
then I fear at bottom, because, primarily, I make my own 
self-esteem dependent on the esteem of others, and because 
I am unwilling to sink in my own esteem, or even to doubt 
about my own value. This same need of gaining one’s own 
esteem, primarily, as a reflection of the esteem of others, 
finds a higher and a positive manifestation in the need of 
honor and recognition on the ground of positive achievements 
and services. We do that which brings us honor, not only 
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for the sake of social advantages, but also from the profound 
and urgent impulse to acquire va/ue, since we make our own 
valuation of ourselves depend on the estimates, real or sup- 
posed, of others, That the love of honor, however, and the 
craving for honor in considerable measure bear moral fruit, 
and that on this account the love of honor must be taken into 
consideration as one of the motives to morality,—this does 
not, 1 presume, require any further argument. 

Akin to the love of honor is the “sense of honor.” The 
“man of honor” led by the “sense of honor” makes the law 
of what is becoming and seemly the direct law of his self- 
assessment; that is, he bows to it even where his conduct is 
hidden from the pronouncement of others ; he bows to the law 
of honor in the fear of losing self-respect. To maintain this 
self-respect, resting as it does on agreement with a social code 
of honor, he will make the extremest sacrifices in substance, 
blood, or life. The man of honor seeks to have standing, not 
in the sight of others, but in his own sight; but, nevertheless, 
he measures himself by the established standard of a certain 
circle of society. This standard, however, has in it always 
more or less an element of the moral ; for instance, integrity 
in business, courage, firmness of character, fidelity to convic- 
tion; hence the sense of honor, also, must be acknowledged 
as a motive to morality. 

From the need of self-esteem, however, must also be derived 
the noblest and most significant among the really effective 
motives to morality—I mean conscience. Conscience is a 
mental and moral phenomenon not yet explained with any 
sort of unanimity ; enigmatical in its nature as in its signifi- 
cance, not even unquestioned in its existence. When I am 
asked: Does any such thing as a conscience form part of the 
actual equipment of human nature? I answer: “ Yes, in the 
exact measure in which man, as a rational creature, feels the 
need of ascribing a value to himself, and of gauging this value 
not in dependence on the judgment or standards of others, 
but directly and immediately by the one true standard of 
moral sentiment and moral intent.” Conscience is the craving 
for value, the craving for self-esteem in the highest and purest 
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stage of its development, in which value is not recognized 
save in that which alone possesses it truly,—the good will. 
He is in the highest sense conscientious who desires to be 
able to esteem himself, but only on the ground of this one 
absolutely justified standard of value. Thus conscience be- 
comes a judge not merely of the acts, but of the most secret 
inclinations of the heart. The bad conscience with its retri- 
butions is the condemnation of self as valueless or worse than 
valueless, measured by the standard of goodness of will. 
The good conscience is the sense that measured by this stand- 
ard one is ot valueless. Thus conscience becomes a strong 
motive for the choice of the good as that which alone can 
impart value. 


II. 


Thus there is, in point of fact, a great multiplicity of motives 
present in human nature, which lead to the willing and exe- 
cuting of the good. When we turn now to our second chief 
question, the question whether by chance one of them should 
be singled out as that which is truly normal in man, there 
arises a preliminary query. Have we really any interest in 
searching for such a single motive possessing a sanction for 
all men? May it not rather lie in the nature of the ethical 
movement to throw the mantle of charity over the manner in 
which the good comes to be; to welcome to our midst all 
who bring to us a fragrant flower or precious fruit of ethical 
will and deed, and, as Frederick the Great would let every 
man be saved in his own fashion, to take our stand on the 
principle that with us every man may become virtuous in his 
own fashion ? 

Undoubtedly this does belong to the nature of our move- 
ment ; but we should “ do the one and not neglect the other.” 
We welcome every one whom the ethical interest leads to us, 
but we should not, in fulfilling our nearest and simplest duty, 
forget our remoter and more difficult one, the duty of seek- 
ing luminous and convincing insight into fundamental ethical 
questions; and to these fundamental questions belong pre- 
cisely the quest for that impulse of the will which is more 
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especially influential in the establishment of morality. Such 
knowledge is in the end necessary for the individual among 
us, that his inner life may be made sure of itself, and for the 
movement as a whole, that its justification for existence may 
be definitively made good. I cannot hope to offer a result 
convincing to all, but it is surely something gained, even if 
nothing more is done than perpetually to point to the great 
problem and to keep the stream of discussion flowing. 

What, then, is the standard by which we have to test exist- 
ing motives? Itisathreefold requirement that the true motive 
must satisfy. First,in regard to the arrangement of the world 
and the laws of the world’s course, it may not make fantastic, 
visionary, and fabulous assumptions, but such as are sober 
and correct. Secondly, it must have a strong hold in the 
constitution of human nature; it must rest upon a strong 
need of our nature, so that it emerges in its effectiveness 
and attractive force wherever human nature unfolds itself in 
a normal development. Thirdly, it must not lead only to iso- 
lated manifestations of morality, but to the fulfilment of the 
moral requirement as a whole; and since this covers not only 
a multitude of outward acts, but also the inward unity of the 
moral sentiment, the impulse we are seeking must be capa- 
ble of producing the will to shape the whole conduct and life 
conformably to the moral requirement. 

It is possible only by the briefest indications to exhibit 
according to this threefold criterion the value of the several 
motives. 

On the first of these three conditions the religious motive 
founders. If we find ourselves unable, on a true scientific 
view of the world, to look upon it as the work of a wise and 
good will, which at the same time prescribes for the human 
will the law of its behavior, then the world-basis ceases to be 
a determining factor in morality. 

The formula “good for good’s sake” is negatived by the 
thoroughly egoistic constitution of human nature. Beyond 
question, in the life of every superior human being there are 
moments of exalted, enthusiastic, ecstatic feeling, in which 
every personal interest sinks down to abysmal depths before 
VoL. V.—No. 3 25 
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an emotional life irradiated by a higher light; where the 
soul, snatched away out of itself, finds the centre of its ex- 
istence in some revered being, in those it loves, in its nation, 
in all mankind, in some sublime idea; where, beside this high 
end, its own life is a very nothing. Nay, there may be in- 
spired angelic natures with whom this self-transcendence is 
the abiding state in which they live. But these extraordi- 
nary states are not every-day matters; they are a holiday gar- 
ment, which we must soon lay aside again; and these angelic 
natures are rare jewels, the conditions of whose existence 
afford no rule for the great body of mankind. Just as in the 
ecstatic community at Jerusalem there was not wanting the 
worthy couple who prudently held back for private use a piece 
of money from the field they had sold, so in the inner life of 
the individual, amidst the cymbal-beatings of enthusiasm, there 
is not wanting the sober partner who thriftily counsels one to 
bring one’s own lambs in out of the wet. The principle of 
selflessness is no principle for daily life, no principle for the 
sensible, sober majority, who wrestle grievously in the struggle 
for existence. 

Still, the force of impulsion that really sways the will is 
less flagrantly lacking to the principle of enthusiastic escape 
from self than to the principle of logical reasonableness. The 
consistency of our ideas is for our ‘theoretic mental life of 
decisive importance; upon sentiment and practical conduct it 
cannot exercise this determining influence. 

Thus these two last-named motives do not answer to the 
second criterion, the condition of proceeding from an actual 
propensity of universal human nature. On the other hand, 
this second criterion is favorable, though not always in the 
same degree, to all the other motives that we have to con- 
sider. 

As for the principle of personal profit, it is true,as Frederick 
the Great so aptly said, that our own Ego is the secret object 
of all our endeavors and self-love the hidden principle of all 
our actions, which enlightens the dullest as to his interests. 
Even that fellow-feeling by which we feel the suffering of 
another as our own, and are impelled to put it, like our own, 
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out of existence, has a strong and permanent hold on human 
nature. Custom, too, is no less something real and actual. 
Does not man, in Schiller’s well-known words, call habit his 
foster-mother ? Can any one tear himself wholly free from the 
leading-strings of custom? Nay, do not many remain life- 
long altogether abandoned to its bonds? The saying, “ Jung 
gewohnt, alt gethan,” points to a law of human nature that, 
rightly applied, may prove of infinite importance for the 
moralization of our conduct. But the power of custom falls, 
to be sure, to wavering when man turns his mental eye to the 
conscious comprehension of his being, and the independent 
guidance of his action. Even he in whom habits are most 
firmly implanted will and should sometimes raise the ques- 
tions, Why and Wherefore; and then the moment has come 
when habit must be supplemented by an independent principle 
of personal knowledge and self-gained conviction. 

The inheritance of altruistic impulses, too, is undoubtedly 
a part even of the present condition of mankind and forms 
the ultimate support and deepest foundation of all the tenden- 
cies that make for the moralization of mankind. The power 
of this impulse among mankind to-day is, however, by no 
means so great that on the strength of it we could proclaim 
the dawn of a golden age, in which the saying would apply: 
all that pleases is allowed, for only that can please which is 
becoming. The altruistic impulse is, in respect of strength, 
incapable of measurement, at all events not sufficient for 
itself; operative, moreover, in different individuals with infi- 
nitely different degrees of strength. If we should give our- 
selves up to the hope that by a progressive accumulation 
of inherited habits the work of moralization of the nature 
would reach an approximate conclusion; this surely would 
be but a draft on a far, far distant future; and even in such 
a future we could expect our draft to be honored only if just 
those arrangements could be found which would inaugurate a 
steady, progressive ennoblement of human impulses, and an 
effective equalization of men. 

The four principles still remaining have this in common, 
that they rest on the basis of our instinctive need for self- 
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esteem. He who submits to custom fears in the disrespect of 
others the loss of respect for himself. He who is devoted to 
his honor pursues, in the honor in which others hold him, the 
assurance of his own possession of value. He who acts in 
accordance with the feeling of honor does, indeed, measure 
his sentiments according to the testimony of his own con- 
sciousness, but he takes the standard for his own estimate from 
whatever may happen to be the views of the circles for him 
authoritative. Not until we come to him who is guided by 
conscience have we one who runs after no phantom form of 
value such as mirrors itself vaguely and shiftingly in the 
opinion of others, but strives for that true justification for exist- 
ence which can be realized only in the will bent on bestowing 
happiness and blessedness on others. If among the deepest 
cravings of human nature the craving for self-esteem has 
a dominant place, if conscience is an endeavor to acquire 
genuine value for one’s own personality, then to conscience, 
by the test of derivation from a strong and true natural 
craving, belongs the precedence and the palm as a motive to 
morality. 

Still, there remains, for all those motives that have proved 
themselves among the realities of human nature, a further 
test in the condition that they must bring forth comprehen- 
sively and without restriction a complete moral fashioning of 
the will. Here the principle of enlightened egoism and reci- 
procity can advance, if prosecuted consistently and with the 
most refined sagacity, to the point of an unexceptionable choice 
of the good, since every good whatsoever done to others may 
redound to the good of oneself. Just one thing is denied to 
this principle: it cannot advance so far as to say, “I will do 
good because doing good as such seems to me true profit for 
myself.” It will have good always solely on account of the 
various advantages, pleasures, and endowments that it brings 
for me in its train. The same foresight and calculating sa- 
gacity that lead here to the choice of the good, would lead 
elsewhere, with the same strictness of consequence, if guided 
by other opinions on the connection and course of human 
affairs, to a consistent desire for the evil. It is not the good 
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itself that here appears as a worthy end, but the various gains 
which we know as its concomitant phenomena. 

Sympathy, moreover, would always find its confines and 
limit in self-interest. However powerful may be our sympa- 
thetic pain at the suffering of others, the conditions of one’s 
own fortune work with a far more elementary force on the 
feelings and the will. Neither he who is in anxiety and want, 
nor he who is permanently embittered by the hard strokes of 
fate, is capable of sympathy. More than this, the sympathetic 
will is not in reality directed to the well-being of another, 
but only to the removal of its own oppressive and displeasing 
state. Should the object of the sympathy by a sudden anni- 
hilation disappear from the world, the motive of the fellow- 
feeling would be quite as much set at rest as by the cessation 
of his suffering. 

Habit may become of universal importance for the desire 
and achievement of the good. As regards its effectiveness, 
there is in principle no limit set to it, though it will probably 
never, by human force, be brought actually to this pitch of 
perfection. Only one thing it lacks. It is a passive principle, 
a power which does not break forth from the inner nature of 
the personality. It cannot rise to a maxim. Who would 
make for himself the maxim : “ I will act as I have been used ?” 
Thus it remains, for the establishment of morality, a provi- 
sional factor which awaits the completing and definitive factor. 

Wholly incalculable in respect of the range of the resulting 
good is the altruistic impulse of our nature. Only in rare and 
exceptional natures, whose selflessness is an innate character- 
istic, in whom virtue is vested, as Plato says, by a divine dis- 
pensation, can it arrive at an all-sufficient completeness. 

Inadequate and doubtful as regards the ends pursued are 
the principles of subjection to moral custom, of devotion to honor, 
and of the sentiment of honor. None of the three ever seck 
the good save in special and disconnected forms; all three 
may, under circumstances, as chance surroundings decide, be 
diverted just as easily to the indifferent and worthless, nay, to 
the perverted and the vile, as to the genuinely good and sal- 
utary. 
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The good itself, that which makes for the salvation of 
others—the good in full compass without exception or re- 
striction—is sought only by the motive of conscience. A will 
bent on all that is salutary to others counts here as the 
only thing that can impart to us, to the very kernel of our 
personality, value and sanction for existence. To strive by 
good will and deed after this personal value—this it is to 
which conscience urges us. 

Let us now look at the outcome of this whole inquiry. 
The strongest among the motives of higher human nature is 
that which arises from our craving for self-esteem ; its purest 
and best-sanctioned mode of operation is that which, aimed 
directly at the source of the real value of our being and 
endeavor, we find in conscience. The most perfect and un- 
stinted disposition to goodness, again, is attained by the en- 
deavor to acquire 7” conscience a true value for oneself, a 
true warrant for one’s existence. If we wish, then, to have a 
maxim to guide our willing and doing consciously and de- 
liberately towards the good, it can be only this: to entrust that 
craving to impart a true value to one’s existence which mani- 
fests itself in the judicial voice of conscience, to give it unre- 
stricted mastery over our purpose and endeavor. True value 
can attach to our being and striving only through their sig- 
nificance for the welfare of others; the endeavor to make our 
existence truly worthy will lead us the most forcibly to all good. 

This sole dominance of conscience will, however, have 
strongly in its favor, from youth up, the by no means con- 
temptible aid of habit. If habit, blindly operating with the 
power of a second nature, as well as the conscious endeavor 
towards true personal value which the law of conscience 
enjoins, exert themselves in the same direction for good, 
there cannot but arise from this double but united force a full 
measure of the desired effect. Habituation to goodness and 
a clearly conscious desire of goodness as the satisfaction of 
the craving to justify one’s existence—this is, in my convic- 
tion, that combination of motives which will serve best and 
most surely to realize the ideal of the ethical man. 

The philosopher Schopenhauer possessed an album in which 
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but one leaf was written upon. The leaf was from the hand 
of Goethe, and the inscription read : 
“ Willst du dich deines Wertes freuen, 
So musst der Welt du Wert verleihen.”’ 

This saying contains, in the first place, the precious re- 
minder that it isa strong need and interest of human nature 
to rejoice in its own value. But also a way is pointed out in 
which this end can be attained. To the great poet the means 
of gaining a joyful consciousness of one’s own value was to 
confer value upon the world. He intends to admonish the 
young philosopher, morosely contemptuous of the world and 
men, that we ourselves are nothing else than a bit of the 
world and of mankind, and that we cannot possibly esteem 
ourselves if we misprize and scorn the world and mankind to 
which we belong. We could, however, in a freer rendering, 
understand the conferment of value on the world as con- 
sisting in the bestowing of valuable gifts and endowments on 
mankind through our ethical will. So understood, the apo- 
thegm would agree with the fundamental thought of these 
remarks ; still more perfectly would it express this thought if, 
by an easy change of the words, we read it: 

*« Willst du dich deines Wertes freuen, 
So musst dir selbst du Wert verleihen.” 
But the thought would attain still more distinct expression if 


we read, 
*¢ Dir selbst wirst wahren Wert du leihen, 


Kann deines Thuns die Welt sich freuen.” 
It is a feeble attempt to formulate in the narrowest compass 
a long cherished conviction on one of the deepest problems 
of ethics that I have offered you to-day. In the accomplish- 
ment of the great task of the ethical movement, the produc- 
tion of a systematic conception to be taught to the world, 


may it prove not wholly unfruitful.* 
A. Dorinc. 
UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 





* A fuller development of the thought contained in this paper may be found 
in my book entitled “ Philosophische Giiterlehre. Untersuchungen iiber die Még- 
lichkeit der Gliickseligkeit und die wahre Triebfeder des sittlichen Handelns,” 
Berlin, 1888. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 
‘* RATIONAL HEDONISM’ AGAIN. 


In the recent discussion, in the pages of this JoURNAL, between 
Professor Mackenzie and Miss E. E. C. Jones, an interesting point 
has been raised, on which I should like to say one word. The point 
is the definition of pleasure; in particular, the propriety of Mr. 
Mackenzie’s definition: ‘‘ pleasure is a sense of value.””* I am 
unable to accept either Mr. Mackenzie’s position or that of Miss 
Jones ; but it is Mr. Mackenzie’s phrase I wish to examine, because, 
while differing from him in this particular, I am in close sympathy 
with his point of view as a whole (so far as I understand it), and 
look to him as a doughty leader. 

I think the phrase, ‘‘ pleasure is simply the sense of interest or 
value for consciousness,’’ ¢ objectionable chiefly for two reasons. 

1. It takes the products of development and ascribes them to the 
undeveloped consciousness. Mr. Mackenzie denies that ‘‘ sense of 
value’ implies judgment of value. Yet he remarks that it ‘is an 
implicit judgment of value.’’ The phrase seems, by the use of the 
word ‘‘sense,’’ to whittle away the idea of judgment very thin 
(though by the use of the very complex idea of ‘‘ value,’’ the word- 
ing becomes perplexing), but take the idea of judgment wholly 
away, and what is left ? 

The phrase, too, seems to imply a reference to a self. How can 
there be a ‘‘ sense of value’’ without any notion of a self for whom 
the particular feeling has value? ‘‘ Value,’’ too, contains surely the 
idea of a system or scale of comparative worth, an idea possible 
enough to a creature conscious of even the most elementary self, 
but surely wholly impossible to many creatures capable of pleasure, 
in the sense of agreeable feeling. 

2. The phrase defines what is but an aspect of one mental ele- 
ment (feeling) in terms which attribute to it the characteristics 
of the two other elements (intellect and will). This is apparent 
from Mr. Mackenzie’s own explanation that he meant ‘implicit 

judgment’’ and ‘‘unreasoned choice.’’ Moreover, these explana- 
tory phrases, if they make the original phrase ‘‘ sense of value’’ 





* Mackenzie, “ Manual,”’ p. 107. 
+ Ibid., “ An Introduction to Social Philosophy,” p. 217. 
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more acceptable as a definition of the pleasure of the undeveloped 
consciousness, make it less satisfactory as a definition of the devel- 
oped ; ¢.g., the philosopher’s pleasure in finding and giving a correct 
definition. 

I am not clear as to the Hedonistic implications which I fear the 
phrase contains, and shali not therefore urge them. But I would 
ask, does not Mr. Mackenzie, in the January number of the INn- 
TERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, page 222, make ‘‘ the measure- 
ment of value’’ equal ‘‘ the measurement of pleasure’’ ? and is that 
not to adopt the Hedonistic conclusion? In this point and in his 
distinction between subjective and objective values, Mr. Mackenzie 
seems to assert that at least the sentient consciousness is Hedon- 
istic. It is difficult to understand ‘‘ subjective value’ as, in any 
sense in which it does not simply mean ‘illusion of value,’’ 
opposed to ‘‘ objective value,’’ and yet not think of value as 
pleasure. 

It would be interesting to know why Professor Mackenzie de- 
clined to follow the lead of Aristotle, Kant, Lotze, and others who 
have defined pleasure in relation to its conditions. Kant’s ‘‘ Ver- 
gniigen ist das Gefiihl der Beférderung ; Schmerz das einer Hinder- 
niss des Lebens,’’ * seems to mean very much what I take it Mr. 
Mackenzie means, but it avoids the difficulties which attach to what 
Mr. Mackenzie says. 

If the Kantian definition be too wide, will not the limitation by 
Lotze f meet the facts? ‘‘If the advantage and harm be mo- 
mentary and local, the exceptions seem to disappear.’’ { 

Mary S. GILLILAND. 


LONDON. 


MR. MACKENZIE’S REPLY. 


I find myself in agreement with most of what Miss Gilliland 
says. I have all along been perfectly well aware that the phrase 
**sense of value’’ is open to the objections which she urges. My 
only defence is, that it is the best phrase I can find. It seems clear 
that any attempt to define so elementary an experience as that of 





* Kant, ‘¢ Anthropologie,” Book II., p. 549, ed. Hartenstein. 
+ Lotze, “ Medicinische Psychologie,” 1852, pp. 237-239. 
t Mr. Bradley, “ Mind,’’ xiii. 
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pleasure and pain * must lead us into difficulties. It can only be 
defined in terms of experiences that are more complex than itself. 
This is a difficulty, however, which comes up also in other parts of 
the study of psychology, and, indeed, in other studies as well. It 
is doubtful, for instance, whether any account can be given of the 
sense-experiences of a merely animal consciousness, except by refer- 
ring to the more fully developed human consciousness, and then 
pointing out what must be supposed to be absent in the case of the 
more elementary experience. Similarly, I am disposed to agree 
with the Master of Balliol ¢ in thinking that religion is best defined 
by reference to its most developed form; though in that case we 
have to recognize that in its earlier manifestations much that we 
include in our definition is only implicitly present. I suspect that 
this is the case with nearly every developing object. The earliest 
manifestation of such an object does not reveal its full significance, 
and we can only explain what it is by saying that it is implicitly 
something else. 

In the case of pleasure and pain it may be said that we require 
no definition. The algedonic experience (if we are to use Mr. 
Rutgers Marshall’s phrase) is so simple and well known that it 
requires no further explication. Yet, for certain purposes, we do 
require a definition of these terms, as of all others,—#.¢., we 
require some general statement of the relationship in which the 
experiences denoted by them stand to the other leading elements 
in our experience. Now there are, broadly speaking, two ways in 
which this might be done. We might state the relationship be- 
tween the feeling aspect of our psychical life and the other aspects 
of it,—#.e., we might express the relationship between pleasure 
(including pain) and such other aspects of our experience as sen- 
sation, knowledge, desire, emotion, will; or, on the other hand, 
we might state the relation between feeling and some extra-psychical 
form of existence,—e.g., the processes of our organic constitution. 
The former was what I attempted ; the latter is what Miss Gilliland 
suggests as preferable. There are difficulties involved in either 








* I do not know why Miss Jones complains that I take no account of pain. I 
have always supposed that pain (in the only sense in which we are here con- 
cerned with it) is simply the negative (in the mathematical sense,—z.e., the 
positive negative, the contrary) of pleasure; and that in dealing with the one I 
was also dealing with the other. Pain, in the sense of the organic sensation of 
pain, would of course be quite irrelevant to the present discussion. 
¢ “ Evolution of Religion,’’ Lectures II. and III. 
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method ; but, on the whole, the difficulties appeared to me to be 
less when we confine ourselves to the content of the individual 
consciousness than when we go beyond this and introduce con- 
siderations that are physiological or psychophysical. This is, 
roughly, my answer to Miss Gilliland; but it may be well to reply 
to some of her points a little more in detail. 

1. I admit that if you take the idea of judgment wholly away, 
it would be difficult to say what is left in the feeling of pleasure. 
But in the same way I can hardly tell what the objective experiences 
of an animal consciousness would amount to apart from the im- 
plicit forms of judgment by which objects are constituted. I can 
only suppose, in a general way, that many things can be present in 
consciousness in a rudimentary form before the judgments that give 
them their ultimate significance have been definitely evoked. 

Similarly, I fully admit that the idea of value involves the idea 
of a self for whom the value exists; and I think it desirable to 
avoid the implication of a self as far as possible in the definition of 
pleasure. It was for this reason that I rejected Mr. Bradley’s 
definition of it as the feeling of self-realizedness.* But I have ex- 
pressly endeavored to explain (though, perhaps, not with sufficient 
fulness and clearness) that in speaking of value in this connection 
Iam using the term in an anticipatory sense. I conceive that we 
may in this way speak of vzlue even with reference to a plant, if 
we interpret the facts of plant life in a teleological sense. Now, 
wherever there is pleasure and pain there is a kind of teleology. 
The painful is avoided, the pleasant is sought ; and this long before 
there is any conscious idea of an end. Wherever there is pleasure 
and pain there is a kind of choice, though not always a rational 
choice. There is the acceptance of this rather than that; and 
this implies some sort of end in view, though the idea of the end 





* Which is open to the further objection that there are different selves in con- 
sciousness, and that the feeling of pleasure does not always accompany the real- 
ization of the highest of these. I ought to add, however, that in his article on 
‘“« Association and Thought” (‘ Mind,” vol. xii.), Mr. Bradley seems to me to 
have stated his view in a way that is free from these objections, In that article 
he seems fully to recognize that the self to which reference is made must be un- 
derstood in an anticipatory or proleptical sense. Perhaps the least objectionable 
definition is to say that pleasure is the vague consciousness of a harmony of the 
particular content of a psychical state with the form of the group within which it 
is included. But this would require a good deal of explanation. I still think 
that “sense of value” is the simplest phrase to express what is intended. 
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may not be consciously present. The consciousness of the end 
and the definite recognition of the value of different objects with 
reference to that end would involve a consciousness of self; but it 
seems legitimate to speak of the implicit presence of an end, and 
the implicit appreciation of value, prior to the development of any 
such consciousness. I admit that there is a kind of prolepsis in 
such a mode of statement ; but I do not see how it is possible, 
except proleptically, to make intelligible statements with regard to 
any psychological processes that are not intelligent. 

2. I have already explained that I have-adopted one of two alter- 
native methods of defining feeling (pleasure-pain), viz., that of 
showing its relation to the other leading aspects of our conscious 
life. Hence I do not see much point in the complaint that I have 
represented it as involving an ‘‘implicit judgment’’ and an “‘ un- 
reasoned choice.’’ It is probably true, however (and this is a point 
which has also been brought out by Miss Jones), that I have not 
made it sufficiently clear that I regard feeling of pleasure and pain as 
the purely subjective side of these activities. Judgment and choice 
of course involve an objective reference, and so include much more 
than the mere feeling of agreeableness or disagreeableness. This 
feeling is merely the sense of harmony or disharmony which con- 
stitutes the purely subjective side of such judgments and choices. 

3. Iam a little amused to find that Miss Gilliland seems to sus- 
pect me of a leaning to Hedonism. If I am too hedonistic for Miss 
Gilliland and not hedonistic enough for Miss Jones, I may perhaps 
hope that Iam somewhere not so very far from the mean. But 
what is the precise point of Miss Gilliland’s accusation? What I 
have said in the January number of the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
ETHICS, p. 222, is not that the ‘‘ measurement of value’’ is equal 
to the ‘* measurement of pleasure,’’ but that the only way to ‘‘ make 
sense’’ of the ‘‘ measurement of pleasure’’ is to interpret it as 
meaning the ‘‘ measurement of value’’ as implicitly apprehended 
without reason (or at least not necessarily with reason). Among 
economists, Professor Marshall has, I think, now fully recognized 
that what is really measured in the so-called measurement of pleasure 
is value as estimated by human beings in the expenditure of their 
money and other industrial transactions (in this case, therefore, not 
entirely without reason). In taking a similar view of the only intel- 
ligible meaning that could be given to the measurement of pleasure 
generally, I am surely very far from identifying myself with the 
hedonistic position. I should be somewhat surprised that such a 
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misconception as this should have been possible, were it not that 

my experience of controversy has led me to think that it is on the 
; whole rather the exception than the rule for any person to under- 
stand any other. 

Also, I do not affirm that the sentient consciousness is hedonistic. 
On the contrary, at all stages of consciousness I should distinguish 
between the subjective and objective aspects, and should hold that 
on the whoie it is in all cases the objective aspect that is valued, ; 
while the subjective aspect merely represents the fact that we do 
value it. Perhaps Miss Gilliland is right in thinking that ‘‘ it is 
difficult to understand ‘ subjective value’ as in any sense * opposed 
to ‘objective value,’ and yet not think of value as pleasure.’’ But 
I would remind her of the saying, Ardua gue pulchra. Perhaps, 
if she will try very hard, she may succeed even here. Would it 
help her at all if I were to substitute Meinong’s expressions, Werth- 
haltung and Werth? (or say, in English, estimation and value), for ' 
subjective and objective value ? 

If it would interest Miss Gilliland to know why I did not follow 
the lead of Kant, Lotze, and others f in the way she suggests, it will 
not take very long to explain the reason. It is, briefly, that I think 
the idea of a ‘‘ sense of value’’ is somewhat clearer and less ambig- 
uous than that of a “‘ feeling of the promotion of life,’’ even when 
the latter is qualified in the careful way in which Lotze has explained 
it. It would, I think, take some time to explain what is meant by 
‘‘life,’? and what is meant by its ‘‘ promotion ;’’ and, indeed, I 
am not sure that, in defining the latter expression, the conception 





* I observe that Miss Gilliland has now added “ in which it does not simply 
mean ‘illusion of value.’”’ I do not think it s¢mp/y means “ illusion of value.” 
If I value anything, I do value it; though I may be wrong in supposing it to 
have objective value. In any case, I value zt, not the pleasure of it. 

+ See his ‘ Psychologische-ethische Untersuchungen zur Werth-Theorie,” 
Part I., Chapter III. I may say here that this book seems to me to contain 
much the best discussion of the whole subject of value from the point of view 
of psychology and ethics. I hope to have an early opportunity of explaining in 
what respects I cannot regard it as altogether satisfactory. 

4 lL observe that Miss Gilliland has added the name of Aristotle in the proof. 
Aristotle’s view, as I understand it, was that pleasure is the accompaniment of 
the perfect functioning of an organ. This is not so much a definition of pleasure 
as a psycho-physical statement with regard to it; and it would require a good 
deal of straining to make it applicable to intellectual pleasures. My own aim 
was not to give a psycho-physical explanation, but simply to state what pleasure 
means for the consciousness that feels it. 
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of value could be altogether kept out. But if Miss Gilliland will 
explain how we are to define ‘‘life’’ and ‘‘ promotion’’ in a way 
that will be generally intelligible, and that will avoid the difficulties 
which I admit are involved in the proleptic introduction of the 
idea of value, I should be deeply grateful, and should have no 
hesitation in accepting the definition,* believing, as I do, that it 
would then mean nothing different from what I have sought to 
express. 

I should have wished to take this opportunity of adding a few 
words on the points referred to by Miss Jones in the January 
number ; but I fear that I could not open up these questions again 
without multiplying explanations in a way that would carry me far 
beyond the limits of a discussion note, and that might very likely 
in the end bring us no nearer to a mutual understanding. I suspect 
that our points of view are too far asunder for discussion to be 
profitable. Perhaps I may just be allowed to make two remarks. 
1. When Miss Jones defined pleasure as feeling ‘‘ judged in itself 
desirable,’’ it certainly did not occur to me that she meant 
‘judged by Butler, Spencer, and one or two others.’’ I assumed 
that she meant ‘‘ judged by the consciousness that feels it.’? With 
this I was disposed to agree, except that (1) I doubted the legiti- 
macy of the introduction of the conception of an explicit judg- 
ment, which seems not to be always present in the feeling of 
pleasure ; and (2) I doubted whether it is the pleasure in itself that 
is judged to be desirable, and not rather the objective content felt 
as pleasant. I did not, of course, mean to deny that some people 
have judged pleasure to be desirable ; but it certainly surprises me 
that such a fact as this should be introduced into a definition of 
pleasure. 2. When I referred to the ends contemplated by such 
writers as Spencer and Stephen, I was, of course, not referring to 
the hedonistic element in their teaching, but to their attempts to 
define such objective ends as the adjustment of organism to en- 
vironment, health, or, to use Professor Alexander’s phrase, social 
equilibrium. 

I hope that these remarks may help in some degree to clear up 
my own views on this subject. My experience of the general 





* At least with one slight reservation. I do not think I could, in any case, 
define pleasure as a feeling of the furtherance of life, but at most as the feeling 
which accompanies such furtherance. On the other hand, it zs, I think, a sense 
of value, in the meaning now explained. 
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results of controversy in such matters is not such as to afford any 
ground for hoping that anything that I may say will carry convic- 
tion either to Miss Gilliland or to Miss Jones. 


J. S. Mackenzie. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


‘RATIONAL HEDONISM.’’—NOTE BY MR. BRADLEY. 


Every one interested in this subject will, I am sure, be grateful 
to Miss Jones and to Professor Mackenzie for their instructive dis- 
cussion. I am not venturing to express an opinion on the con- 
troversy as a whole, but there is a point on which, if Miss Jones 
were willing to develop her views, I think others as well as myself 
would receive them with attention. The question to which I should 
welcome an answer is this: Why should the Hedonist seek to deny 
worth of everything other than pleasantness? If it is admitted (as 
I, for example, can admit) that the pleasant is the good and the good 
pleasant, and that the better is more pleasant and the more pleasant 
better, why should the Hedonist desire to go further? As soon as 
I allow that nothing without pleasure has worth, and that the more 
valuable is more pleasant, and that pleasantness may be used as a 
measure of goodness, how is the Hedonist interested in trying to 
force me to deny worth of all else but mere pleasantness? Prac- 
tically, I am sure that this denial will in some minds always cause 
moral repulsion, and theoretically I cannot see what it brings in 
except difficulty. It entails in any case the task of making good an 
abstraction which is so extreme that, even if it were true, I do not 
see how we could show its truth, and which, even if really self- 
consistent, seems hardly self-evident. And in the case of those 
who hold with Miss Jones the trouble seems increased. If reason 
is in the end in some sense to qualify the end, can it be rational to 
set up first the end unqualified and to strain oneself to deny worth 
of all else but this abstraction? Or, again, can reason qualify the 
end and yet add nothing to it? for reason hardly, I presume, can 
consist in mere subtraction. And if the end really is not the 
end unless qualified by reason, surely something beyond mere 
pleasantness has been from the first included inthe end. But I 
am well aware that it is dangerous to make inquiries where one 
does not understand, and my question perhaps rests on a complete 
misconception, towards the removal of which I have no right to 
claim assistance. Still, others may be more or less in the same case 
with myself, if not with regard to reason, at least with regard to the 
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abstraction of pleasantness. And a further explanation on this 
point by Miss Jones might tend (it seems to me) at least to narrow 
the field of controversy. For myself, I am even sanguine enough 
to hope that I might be permitted to go on believing that pleasant 
life, and not mere pleasantness, is what in the end has worth, and 
yet that, having recanted some early errors, I might be allowed, if 
I pleased, to call myself a Hedonist. I may be wrong in this, but I 
should find it most interesting to learn from Miss Jones whether a 
Hedonist really is bound to deny worth in the end of all but mere 
pleasantness, and, if so, what theoreticglly or practically is taken 


to be gained by this denial. 
F. H. BRADLEY. 
MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


‘* RATIONAL HEDONISM’? CONCLUDED. 


In answer to Professor Mackenzie’s remarks, I should like to say 
that in accepting the definition of P/easure according to which it 
is Feeling judged to be desirable, | mean judged desirable by the per- 
son feeling it. It may no doubt be so judged by one who does not 
accept the Hedonistic End, but I think that any one who does ac- 
cept that end, must also have accepted the proposed definition ; for 
(1) Pleasure is Feeling. (2) If it is udttmately desirable, it is of 
course desirable. 

Mr. Mackenzie had said (INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, 
January, 1895, p. 218), ‘‘ It isa disputed point whether feeling... 
is ever judged to be desirable at all.’’ It was in answer to this that 
I referred to Clark and Butler, and Hedonist moralists generally, as 
persons who do judge some feeling to be desirable. 

With reference to Mr. Mackenzie’s point (1), I do not see that 
the definition of Pleasure above referred to makes it necessary to 
suppose that all pleasant feeling is accompanied by an explicit 
judgment of desirability; point (2), as far as I understand, while 
seeming to admit that pleasant states of consciousness are judged 
desirable, raises again the question whether it is the p/easant feeling 
in such a psychosis, or ‘‘ the pleasant’’ object of feeling that is judged 
desirable. If it is gud pleasant that the object of feeling is judged 
desirable, this is all that I contend for. If the object is judged 
desirable in virtue of some other characteristic, that other charac- 
teristic needs to be indicated before the question can be discussed. 
Should we hold any objective content to be in itself desirable, if 
inseparable from intense pain ? 
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In Mr. Bradley’s Note there seems to me to be three things to 
consider : (1) Mr. Bradley’s own position with reference to He- 
donism ; (2) his view of my position ; (3) my view of my position. 

As regards (1), Mr. Bradley says that the pleasant is good and 
the good pleasant ; the better is more pleasant and the more pleas- 
ant is better; nothing without pleasure has worth; the more valu- 
able is more pleasant; pleasantness may be used as a measure of 
goodness ; pleasant life is what in the end has worth. 

(2) As I understand, he considers the weak points of my posi- 
tion to be, that while accepting a Hedonistic End, I maintain (a) 
that pleasure in the abstract and not pleasant life is the end. (d) 
That this end is pleasure ‘‘ unqualified’’ by reason. 

(3) In my own view, my position is not open to either of these 
objections. I do not see how a mere abstraction cam be taken as 
the end of life, and certainly, by saying that happiness is the end, 
I mean no more and no other than that happy life is the end. 

Again, I hold that the first question of the Hedonistic (as of 
any other) moralist must be, What is it that is good or right or 
reasonable for men to do ? and hence that the end which 4e accepts 
must be an end sanctioned by reason ; it can only be because re- 
garded by him as reasonable, that he can accept happiness (or 
happy life) as the end—the ultimately reasonable end. It could 
only be for sensitive creatures without reason (if even for them) 
that pleasure divorced from reason could be the ‘‘end.’’ It seems 
to me that for creatures, rational as well as sensitive, such an end 
is a mere chimera—as much a chimera as any end for man which 
ignores pleasure and pain. And yet, while admitting that it is 
only reason that can really consider ends at all, and that a reason- 
able creature cannot accept any except a reasonable end, I do not 
see how it can be said that reason itself zs the end, or even is 
part of the end in at all the same sense in which it is said that 
pleasure or happy life is the end. It seems to be reason that is 
guide and ruler and chooser—that points out and determines, and 
thus in a certain sense gua/ifies, the end. For the Universalistic 
Hedonist, too, the end is, the happy life of others as well as of self; 
it is happiness on the whole, and as much happiness (or happy life) 
as possible; so that not only is the end chosen, and so far quali- 
fied by reason, but it seems to be also in an important sense con- 
stituted by reason. If we set out with admitting that the end is 
ultimately and intrinsically good, and that what is ultimately good 
is ultimately reasonable, I do not see how it could be maintained 
VoL. V.—No. 3 26 
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that in the end chosen by the Hedonist as (in his view) reasonable, 
reason is not, in a certain sense, ‘‘ included in the end.”’ 

If I do not mistake Mr. Bradley’s meaning, Hedonism, as I un- 
derstand it, includes all that he would demand. For, the very 
clear and explicit statements of his as to the worth of pleasantness, 
which have been already quoted, seem to me to exclude the attri- 
bution of u/timate and intrinsic worth to anything except happy 
life as the end approved by reason,—though no doubt everything 
which in any way or degree contributes to that end has its own 
worth and its own place, and though no means or conditions of the 
end can be excluded. : 

I can only hope that in this hasty attempt to answer Mr. Brad- 
ley’s remarks I have not misunderstood or misrepresented any of 
his statements, the meaning of which appears to me to be very 
clear. 

E. E. C. Jones. 


GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Man AND Woman: A Study of Human Secondary Sexual Char- 
acters. By Havelock Ellis. 8vo. London: Walter Scott, 
1894. Pp. xiv. + 409. Illustrated. 


When we generalize in regard to social questions we assume that 
there is a measure of sameness in human kind, and we modify our 
judgments as we recognize the importance of racial and other 
differences. But the most fundamental of differences is that 
between the sexes, which must be taken due account of if our 
judgments are to have precision. The difference is indeed recog- 
nized by us all, but oftener instinctively than rationally, and by 
many in a manner which betrays ignorant prejudice, or even super- 
stition. At this, however, we cannot wonder, for, even to those 
who have wished to know, accurate information as to the differences 
between man and woman has not hitherto been readily accessible. 
It is so now, thanks to Mr. Havelock Ellis. 

The search for an understanding of the differences between man 
and woman has led some to face the problem of the origin and 
evolution of sex, but, although something has been gained by 
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inquiry in this direction, many of the results are still in the specula- 
tive stage. Others, again, groping here and there, have fastened 
eagerly upon some particular fact, or supposed fact, such as that 
men have heavier brains than women, and have reasoned or acted 
on the strength of this item,—of course, erroneously. The search 
has led Mr. Havelock Ellis to a laborious induction, to collect and 
sift information for a dozen years, and a welcome must be given to 
the result. For his book is a work of marvellous erudition and 
unusual carefulness, refreshing in its cautious restraint and in its 
appreciation of the complexity of the problem. The author is 
absolutely impartial and undogmatic; he has labored to winnow 
the wheat of fact from the chaff of inaccuracy; but he has no 
secret to tell us, no recipe for perfecting the relations between men 
and women, no general advice except the old one,—that we must 
base our judgments upon facts, and be sure that we get them, and 
that we need not try to fight against Nature. 

In presenting a brief summary of Mr. Havelock Ellis’s more 
important conclusions, we must notice that they are in no case 
assertions; they are inductions based on carefully sought-out evi- 
dence which in some cases is quite encyclopedic in its fulness. 
And if it seem that the mass of evidence sometimes yields exceed - 
ingly little result, it must be remembered that to show this frankly 
is part of the author’s purpose. 


Among primitive peoples, the men are fitted for and undertake work 
involving violent and brief muscular effort; the women are usually 
better able for prolonged and more patient exertion. ‘‘ They are the 
universal primitive carriers.’’ ‘‘The militant side of primitive culture 
belongs to the men, the industrial to the women.” But as the means of 
subsistence became more secure, and life less militant, men began to 
take up women’s industries, and to specialize them. Nowadays, the 
artificial sexual differences are being removed, men and women are 
working together, but there are deep natural differences which seem 
likely to remain. 

The deepest of these differences is that between maleness and female- 
ness, but the author restricts himself (in purpose, at least) to consider- 
ing the contrast as it is expressed in secondary sexual characters. “A 
human secondary sexual character is one which, by more highly differ- 
entiating the sexes, helps to make them more attractive to each other,” 
so favoring reproduction. As standards of comparison two are used: 
on the one hand, the anatomical and physiological characters of the 
child; on the other hand, the characters of the ape, the savage, and the 
aged human creature. 
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As regards growth, three general conclusions are reached: women 
are more precocious than men; in women there is an earlier arrest 
of development; as a result of these two facts the proportions of 
women tend to approach those of small men and of children. ‘The 
greater youthfulness of physical type in women is a very radical char- 
acteristic, and its influence vibrates to the most remote psychic re- 
cesses,” 

The evolution of the race has implied a growth of brains, and in- 
crease in the development of the head ; but this demands an expansion 
and development of the pelvis,—a movement in which women are the 
natural leaders. Man’s skull, contrasted with woman's, is nearer the 
savage, simian, and senile; woman's is léss far removed from the in- 
fantile. As to the brain, there is no anatomical or physiological war- 
rant for attributing superiority to either sex, though the reverse will 
probably be stated for many years to come. 

Nor do experiments bear out another popular impression, that women 
have, on the whole, keener and more delicate sense-perceptions,—an 
error probably due to confusing sensibility and irritability. For women 
respond to stimuli, psychic or physical, more readily than men; their 
vaso-motor and muscular systems are more readily stimulated; in short, 
women show greater irritability or affectability. 

There seems no reason to believe that women are inferior to men in 
forming accurate sense-judgments, while, when the hand is concerned, 
they are usually, for obvious reasons, at an advantage. In regard to 
intellectual impulse, it seems almost impossible to generalize. ‘The 
artistic impulse, however, is vastly more spontaneous, more pronounced, 
and more widely spread among men than among women.”” While the 
industries arose in woman's hands, the arts are man’s, This is in part 
traceable to the important fact that man, like other males, shows a 
greater variational tendency. His curve tends oftener to diverge from 
the mean. 

Woman varies less, but this has its compensations. She remains, as 
it were, younger. Yet to speak of woman as undeveloped man is alto- 
gether misleading. ‘The infant ape is very much nearer to man than 
the adult ape; the human infant bears precisely the same relation to 
his species as the simian infant bears to his.’’ (We think that the 
author somewhat exaggerates this good point.) Woman is child-like 
only as genius is child-like. ‘‘ The progress of our race has been a 
progress in youthfulness.”” Man follows woman, the little child leads 
both. 

“Nature, as Humboldt put it, has taken women under her special 
protection.”” For as woman has the larger share in the work of secur- 
ing the continuance of the race, she has a firmer grip of life. Man is, 
after all, the weaker vessel, but he has compensations. 

“A broad and general survey of the secondary sexual phenomena in 
humanity brings us at last into a very humble and conservative attitude 
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before the facts of the natural world.” Artificial or conventional differ- 
ences between the sexes arise and disappear, and are replaced by others. 
But the ancient sexual differences remain, ‘‘ and it is safer to trust to 
the conservatism of Nature than to the conservatism of man.” But 
within certain limits the natural differences are modifiable, only the limits 
can hardly be known until they are reached. The respective fitness of 
men and of women for certain work or privileges can hardly be tested 
except by experiment. And we need not fear experiment, for Nature 
has a broad base. ‘ The world is not so insecurely poised.” 


Mr. Havelock Ellis has been too cautious to lay himself open to 
much criticism. But we wish, we hope not ungraciously, to criti- 
cise his caution. In the first place, because he has too much re- 
strained himself from practical applications. It may be, as he 
says, that his investigation does not give the definite solution of 
definite problems, but it sheds light at least on some, and the peo- 
ple perish for lack of knowledge. In the second place, we think 
that the author would have strengthened his work by taking more 
account of the primary constitutional difference between the sexes. 
For, after all, the big fact is surely that man is a male and woman 
a female. This is the primary difference, with psychical as well as 
physiological content,—a difference which began with the Protozoa, 
and which cannot be understood apart from its pre-human history. 

Of course, we see that the author has deliberately refrained from 
considering this primary contrast, and there may be better reasons 
for his reserve than we are aware of. But he is not consistent; 
many of the differences in metabolism which he skilfully expounds 
are not, even on his own definition, secondary sexual characters. 
Nor is the greater variational tendency of man, which he justly em- 
phasizes. But we do not wonder that the author could not confine 
himself to secondary sexual characters ; they are so ill-defined. 

The matter presents itself thus to our mind. A germ of a cer- 
tain protoplasmic constitution becomes a male; another germ of a 
certain other constitution becomes a female. (What originated 
and determines the difference is another story.) They have much 
in common,—namely, the general specific characters,—and they 
have each their sex-peculiarity. This sex-peculiarity is expressed 
in the development of essential sex-organs, in the growth of im- 

portant accessories, in correlated trivialities, and in the character- 
istic physiological and psychological diatheses of the man or 
woman, so far as these are not artificially induced. Now, among 
these outcrops or expressions of the constitutional sex-peculiarity 
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there are many, at various levels, which are of value in mutual 
attraction or preferential mating. Some of these are called sec- 
ondary sexual characters. But there are other characters which 
appear to arise differently, not as necessary outcrops of the par- 
ticular sex-constitution nor as correlates of such, but as germinal 
variations which owe their growth and persistence to their utility 
in mutual attraction. These form another group of secondary 
sexual characters. In short, what are called secondary sexual 
characters are of mixed origin. It seems ungrateful to grumble, 
but we cannot help wishing that so lucid a writer and thinker as 
Mr. Havelock Ellis had helped us on a little with the etiology of 


the problem. 
J. ARTHUR THoMsoN. 
EDINBURGH. 


EVOLUTION AND ETHICS AND OTHER Essays. By T. H. Huxley. 
(Vol. IX. of the Collected Essays.) London: Macmillan & Co., 
1894. Pp. xiii., 334. 

‘« The latter (the primitive savage, or man as mere animal) fights 
out the struggle for existence to the bitter end like any other ani- 
mal ; the former (the ethical man, the member of society or citizen) 
devotes his best energies to the object of setting limits to the 
struggle.’’ To this passage, which occurs on page 203 of the 
present volume in an essay (date 1888) entitled ‘‘ The Struggle for 
Existence in Human Society,’’ the author appends a note, ‘‘ The 
reader will observe that this is the argument of the Romanes lecture 
in brief.’” The Bomanes lecture on ‘‘ Evolution and Ethics’’ 
(date 1893), and its prolegomena of 1894, are the papers of chief 
interest in this volume, and, as the author indicates, carry out the 
argument of the passage above cited. It would even appear that 
Mr. Huxley’s views are developing in this direction, when we 
compare the Romanes lecture with the tone of his utterances on 
‘«General’’ Booth’s social scheme, which also are here republished. 
I need not apologize, I believe, to readers of this JouRNAL for 
treating the antithesis thus stated as the gist of the work before me, 
which is full, of course, of the familiar excellences of Mr. Huxley’s 
writing, and contains an interesting discussion of capital from the 
biologist’s point of view. 

In Plato’s analysis of society, it will be remembered, the ethical 
process is regarded as consciously adopting for its aim the princi- 
ple which had blindly operated through the whole kingdom of 
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nature and the first unions of mankind ; that is to say, the mainte- 
nance of a system in which individuals are fitted by positive quali- 
ties to co-operate as members of a whole. The philosopher was 
well aware that the maintenance of such a system depended upon 
conditions, the negative or selective operation of which was no 
less essential than their direct influence. He had not Darwinism 
to guide him, but there is no reason to conceive of him as denying 
that the selective process, which in his scheme would be an aspect 
of competition in the service of society, might under the blind 
government of nature be accompanied by terrible suffering and 
apparent waste. But that society could prosper if human existence 
was to be encouraged without protest, independently of the actual 
or probable manifestation of human qualities, would scarcely occur 
to him as possible. 

Such having been the sense of natural unity in the first social 
philosopher of the West, we cannot but be surprised when a scien- 
tific leader of the nineteenth century a.p. feels obliged, as it were, 
to ‘‘cut in two with an axe’’ the continuity of the world-process. 
Society compared to the plant and animal world, he tells us, is like 
a garden compared to a moor,—natural selection is repressed in it, 
and the direct modification of conditions replaces the individual's 
struggle with his surroundings. But the comparison comes to a 
stand-still for want of a social gardener to exercise the artificial 
selection without which no garden exists, and which Mr. Huxley, 
for no reason that I can see, regards as opposed to the cosmic 
process (page 33), instead of admitting that it belongs essentially 
to the same line of advance, that, namely, in which existence de- 
pends upon qualities. A garden that is its own gardener is what 
we need to complete the comparison ; and society, as such a garden, 
will surely be able, if not to encourage the better stocks, at least 
to refrain from encouraging the obviously worse. The difficulty 
arises in part from Mr. Huxley’s negative idea of morality, as 
though it were a mere inhibition of presocial activities and not a 
development of positive achievements and capacities. He therefore 
seems to forget the competitive side of co-operation, and that it is 
no light matter to fill a place in a civilized community, and further, 
that, apart from misdirected artificial selection, any stock unable to 
fill such a place must in one way or another cease to be perpetuated. 
While, on the other hand, he equally neglects the aspect of co- 
operation involved in competition, and seems almost to think that 
we do nothing but harm to our neighbors in taking the most efficient 
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part that we can in supplying the world with commodities (page 
211). Thus, as it appears to me, misapprehending the double- 
edged bearing both of co-operation and of competition, he natu- 
rally is unable to see the continuity of the cosmic process, in dif- 
ferent sections of which different aspects are more apparent. We 
need a wider experience and a deeper analysis. 


B. BosanquEt. 
LONDON. 


THE MeEssaGE OF Man. A Book of Ethical Scriptures gathered 
from many sources and arranged. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 


Our age waits dumbly for its poet. Meantime we are glad to 
cover the nakedness of our souls, and stay the craving of our 
hearts for the expression of Beauty by what scraps we can gather, 
as most fitting our need, from the abounding richness of the past. 
Beauty is eternal, but she is also ever fresh and ever young, and we 
shall not be satisfied till we shall have found our own expression of 
her. In no region are we barer than in our literature of the inner 
life. Those who have felt the need—and they are many—will re- 
ceive with gratitude this book. It is a collection of golden sayings 
‘from many sources,’’ selected with very fine feeling and arranged 
with great skill. The pious compiler evinces a spirit of passionate 
devotion to moral beauty and of passionate sympathy with the 
needs of his fellows. His method of selection has been faithfui- 
ness ‘‘ to his own personal want and sense of truth,’’ and with a fine 
feeling of kinship he offers the ‘‘ grains of gold’’ he has gathered, 
hoping they ‘‘ may prove precious to many.’’ 

The book is a notable comment on our time. It is strikingly 
rich in moral and humanitarian enthusiasm, strikingly devoid of 
unity, whether artistic or philosophic. This is true in spite of 
the rare skill with which quotations from widely-different sources 
are interwoven, so that each separate chapter reads like the utter- 
ance of one thinker. But there seems no reason why, if the 
compiler had had time, he should not have added indefinitely 
to the ninety-two chapters in which his book is arranged. Neither 
can one say why any one of these comes where it does, nor 
why any other has been placed before or after it. One part does 
not grow out of the other, nor has one a sense of complete- 
ness in the whole. The book, too, is wanting in buoyancy; its 
spirit lacks wing. This is because its golden sayings are for the 
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most part didactic or hortatory. Seldom—if ever—are they the 
utterances of ecstatic joy; nowhere have we the notes of a tri- 
umphant and jubilant faith. Yet surely moral enthusiasm and 
human sympathy are but wind and rattle and the delusion of an 
empty dream if the universe be not for us. But if the universe be 
for us, what can: be against us? Either the ‘‘ Message of Man’’ is 
not worth the paper itis written upon, or it is a message from 
the very heart of reality, the assurance to us that what is is Love. 
May we not hope that this same ‘‘ messenger,’’ with his fine skill 
and wide sympathy, will, in the future editions which his book so 
richly merits, give us some token of this joyous assurance. 


M. S. GILLILAND. 
LONDON. 


HEGEL’s PHILOSOPHY OF MIND. Translated, with five introduc- 
tory essays, by William Wallace, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton 
College and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894. Pp. cciv. 
+ 197: 

It may seem ungrateful to begin an account of what Professor 
Wallace has done by complaining that he has not done more, and 
yet we cannot help regretting that he did not add to the obliga- 
tions which he was conferring on students of Hegel by translating 
the ‘‘ Zusatze’’ included in the collected works, instead of confining 
himself to the original text. In many cases the reports of what 
Hegel said in lecture are considerably clearer than the paragraphs 
on which he was commenting, and the result of the omission is 
that the student of Hegel in English remains at a considerable dis- 
advantage. The increase in the bulk of the translation might 
have been a distinct gain, if it had forced Professor Wallace’s own 
work out of the subordinate position in which he has placed it. 
His commentary is a good deal more than an introduction to his 
translation, and to have had it in a separate volume would have 
been a convenience to many readers to whom the translation is 
unnecessary. 

Of the five essays, which occupy rather more than half the entire 
volume, the first and most important is entitled, ‘‘On the Scope of 
a Philosophy of Mind.’’ The relation of Hegel’s philosophy to 
ethics and to religion is treated with very great felicity of thought 
and expression. Not only is the subordination of subjective Mor- 
atat to objective Sittichkeit brought out, but justice is done to 
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an even deeper characteristic of Hegel,—the subordination of all 
morality, even in the wider sense, to religion, as compared to 
which it is only an inferior and imperfect realization of Absolute 
Mind. Between Hegel and the philosophers who deify Duty there 
is a great gulf fixed ; a fact which has perhaps not been sufficiently 
recognized in England. The emphasis with which he has asserted 
that morality is imperfect till it is embodied in social life has pos- 
sibly made us forget the further doctrine, of which Professor Wal- 
lace reminds us, ‘‘that the social order, however omnipotent it 
may seem, is limited and finite, and that man has in him a kindred 
with the Eternal’ (p. ccxxiii.). 

The treatment of Hegel’s relation to revealed religion is also 
very interesting, and lays sufficient weight on the difference 
between his stand-point and that of orthodox Christianity,—a 
difference which is sometimes ignored by commentators in an 
excess of religiosity. 

Religiosity, however, is a danger against which Professor Wal- 
lace is always on his guard. It is the fear of it which has led him 
to translate Geist by Mind, instead of by Spirit. It is no doubt 
true, as he remarks, that ‘‘to average English minds the word 
spiritual would carry us over the medium line into the proper land 
of religiosity’ (p. 1.). It might be added that spirit is rather apt 
to suggest either an independent reality above individuals as their 
creator or a mere substance out of which individuals are formed, 
rather than a unity which only exists in differentiation, and which 
is a unity only. because it is differentiated. There is always a dan- 
ger that Hegel will be misinterpreted in the direction of crude 
theism or of crude pantheism, and that individuals will be de- 
graded into mere creatures, or mere modes of the Absolute, and 
this danger is certainly lessened if we take mind instead of spirit 
as the name of the ultimate reality. 

This course, however, is not free from disadvantages. The 
word mind would cause many readers to lay too much stress on 
the individuality and multiplicity of finite persons, and to forget 
that Hegel only holds them to be real and individual in so far as 
they are held together by a unity compared to which an organism 
is a loose and superficial bond. And to say that all reality was 
mind might be misinterpreted as an identification of Hegel’s posi- 
tion with Berkeley’s,—a mistake which would be less likely if we 
spoke of spirit. And if spirit suggests a resemblance between 
Hegel’s philosophy and orthodox theology, which does not really 
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exist, it points out, far more clearly than the alternative rendering, 
that Hegel regarded his system as doing all, and more than all, 
that orthodox theology had aimed at. 

Certainly it is now more often held that Hegel ignored experi- 
ence than that he never went beyond it, and for this reason Pro- 
fessor Wallace’s choice must be regarded as correct. But it must 
be taken rather as an emendation of Hegel’s own exposition than 
as equivalent to it, for, whether rightly or wrongly, it is always the 
side of unity and universality on which any over-emphasis in the 
original falls. 

The second, third, and fourth essays deal with various points in 
Hegel’s psychology, especially in connection with ethics. Pro- 
fessor Wallace remarks on the strange unwillingness of ‘‘ trans- 
cendent”’ ethics to acknowledge the full and complete connection 
between the world of ethics and the world of nature,—an unwill- 
ingness absolutely incompatible with Hegel, although occasionally 
found in connection with what has been called Neo-Hegelianism 
(p. cxix.). And he also reminds us that ethics, if taken as a sci- 
ence, will, as much as psychology or the physical sciences, con- 
struct an unconscious and uncritical metaphysics of its own, which 
will be as incomplete as the other two, and may be more practi- 
cally dangerous (p. Ixi.). 

The fifth essay is largely occupied by an account of the “‘ Criti- 
cism of the German Constitution’’ of 1802, and of the ‘‘ System 
der Sittlichkeit’’ of the same date. The interest of the latter is 
considerable, as showing that, however marked Hegel’s affection 
for the Greek view of the state is in his systematic works, it was 
much stronger ip the earlier part of his life. 

On the whole, the volume must be considered as a very impor- 
tant help to the study of Hegel. It is to be hoped Professor Wal- 
lace will not be weary in well-doing. Much of Hegel still remains 
inaccessible to the English reader, and no one is better fitted to 


act as an interpreter. 
J. Exvtis McTaccarrt. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE NATURAL HIsToRY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By Wil- 
liam Mackintosh, M.A., D.D. Glasgow: James MacLehose & 
Sons, 1894. 

Dr. Mackintosh essays to construct a ‘‘natural,’’ as opposed to 

a ‘*supernatural,’’ history of Christian doctrine. His general 
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position may be said to be that of ordinary historical science. 
The certainty of science is held to involve the impossibility of 
miracle, and accordingly any true account of the Christian religion 
must have an anti-supernatural basis. Even though the special 
genius of Jesus be admitted as fully as is necessary, nevertheless 
the gradual growth of his doctrine may be traced in the history of 
Israel, just as its further development may be seen in the history of 
Christian dogma. The general idea of development may be ap- 
plied to the Christian religion in exactly the same way as to any 
other part of history. But, while using the idea of development 
without giving to it a very precise signification, Dr. Mackintosh 
endeavors to cut the Christian religion clear of metaphysics. He 
holds strongly to the absoluteness of scientific law; but he does 
not attempt to give any account of the meaning of law or any 
metaphysical justification of it. His stand-point is avowedly sci- 
entific rather than philosophical. ‘‘ We may dismiss at once every 
form of religious belief which is at variance with a single well- 
ascertained scientific fact’’ (p. 79). But while science may “in a 
certain sense lay claim to finality,’’ arriving at ‘‘ results which can 
never be overturned or set aside,’’ there can be no such finality in 
speculative philosophy, and consequently we cannot base our reli- 
gious opinions upon any philosophical system. It is thus a great 
satisfaction to Dr. Mackintosh to be able to maintain that Jesus 
was not a philosopher nor the exponent of a system. ‘‘ The dis- 
tinctive doctrine of Jesus rested on facts of his consciousness, and 
was therefore independent of any recognized theory; but, like 
every doctrine resting on fact and giving a true reflection of fact, 
it was capable of entering into combination with, and finding a 
place for itself in, the true theory of the universe, whatever that 
might prove to be’ (p. 81). 

It is impossible, however, thus to run away from metaphysics, 
and, with the best of intentions, Dr. Mackintosh cannot help 
being a metaphysician,—or, at least, using metaphysical principles. 
Nothing can be claimed, whether for science (natural and theo- 
logical), for common knowledge, or for practice, except upon 
more or less definite metaphysical grounds. Dr. Mackintosh does 
not fully systematize his views ; but his stand-point indirectly im- 
plies such metaphysical positions as that facts are given and abso- 
lute, while theories are constructed and changing, or, more gener- 
ally, that there is (in religion or elsewhere) a permanent which 
is entirely outside of all change. Otherwise the distinction which 
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he draws between the finality of science and the absence of finality 
in philosophy has no meaning. 

The chief feature of the unchanging or “‘ fact’’ element in the 
doctrine of Jesus is what Dr. Mackintosh (following E. von 
Hartmann) calls the ‘‘autosoteric’’ method of deliverance from 
evil, the method of salvation by the exercise of personal freedom. 
The opposite, or ‘‘ heterosoteric’’ view, he regards as a later de- 
velopment in Christian teaching and as closely connected with the 
supernatural conception of Jesus. Into a discussion of this it is 
impossible here to enter, but it seems to me that Dr, Mackintosh 
is inclined to lay too much stress on an abstract freedom of will ; 
on the ‘‘ need, in the last resort, for an act of decision on the part 
of the individual himself,’’ in addition to all that may come to 
him through his ‘‘ organic connection with the race’’ of which he 
is a member (p. 150). The truly autosoteric view must not ex- 
clude heterosoteric considerations, nor must it merely be ‘ quali- 
fied’’ by them; but, in one way or another, it must be shown to 
transcend them and to include them within itself. Thus, in deal- 
ing with the forgiveness of sins, Dr. Mackintosh gives an interest- 
ing account of se/fforgiveness as a kind of noble, spiritual self- 
assertion, but we find no satisfactory explanation of the forgiveness 
of others. 

The plan of the book is to give (1) the general basis of the 
author’s ‘‘anti supernatural position,’’ (2) the consequences as 
regards the doctrine of Jesus, (3) the gradual development in 
Israel of the ideas of righteousness and of the kingdom of God, 
and the modifications which Jesus made in these ideas. Upon this 
there follow (4) an account and discussion of the death of Jesus 
and the appearances to the disciples, and (5) the gradual develop- 
ment of Christian dogma through mythical tradition, and after- 
wards through Pauline, Petrine, and Gnostic influences, while a 
concluding chapter refers briefly to later thought. On the whole, 
the book is one of much ability and learning, and, in spite of 
its somewhat cumbrous style, it cannot fail to interest all who 
desire a reconstruction of Christian dogma. Its close affinity 
with the Ritschlian school of theology, now dominant in Ger- 
many and already influencing the thought of other countries, 
may further commend it to the attention of English-speaking 
readers, 

RosBerT LatTrTa. 
UNIVERSITY OF St. ANDREWS. 
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ELEMENTARY CourRSE OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. Based on the 
Principles of the Best Scholastic Authors. Adapted from the 
French of Brother Louis, of Poissy. By the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools. New York: P. O’Shea, 45 Warren Street, 
1893. Pp. xxx., 539. 

This text-book of Catholic Philosophy is, as might be supposed, 
almost throughout an exposition of the Thomistic doctrine. What- 
ever material in the book is not pretty directly derived from St. 
Thomas, consists of references to modern philosophy and to recent 
scientific and theological issues, of a few historical notes, and of a 
certain amount drawn from the general stores which form the com- 
mon treasury of all scholastic writers. The American translators 
have added here and there to their French original, which the 
present reviewer has not seen. The work of both translator and 
original author appears to be done, so far as the present writer ven- 
tures to judge, with a characteristic submissiveness and modesty, 
but with a technical skill that is certainly enviable. The manner 
of statement, the tone of the discussion, are agreeably influenced 
by the spirit of the master himself, of whom Cajetan, the commen- 
tator of the ‘‘ Summa,’’ happily declared that his was that fashion of 
writing udi nulla judicem turbet invidia. In short, this text-book 
is not one of controversy, but of exposition, and of positive teach- 
ing in the spirit of St. Thomas. It will hardly make converts ; 
it cannot make enemies ; it is worthy of a place on every student’s 
shelf, so far as one may feel the need of a compendious reference- 
book of the principal theses of the Thomistic philosophy. 

The extensive array of ecclesiastical approbations, including a 
laudatory letter from the Pope to the French author, can interest 
us who stand without but moderately. What attracts us most is 
the completeness and minuteness of this bird’s-eye view of the 
universe as St. Thomas conceived it. This synthesis (one of the 
most ingenious in the history of thought) of so many strangely- 
united elements,—of Neo-Platonic mysticism (as introduced into 
later theology through ‘‘ Dionysius’’ and through others), of the 
principal Aristotelian conceptions, and of the distinctively ortho- 
dox theology of the church,—this wonderful organism which St. 
Thomas developed, and which has shown such marvellous vitality, 
is presented to us here in what seems to be an absolutely faithful 
and an extraordinarily complete miniature. Catholic text-books 
have very generally the advantages, very often also the defects, of 
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books written under authority, and with a large tradition behind 
them. Where such books are polemical, in the usual sense, they 
only weary us. St. Thomas himself, with his method of impartially 
presenting all views before deciding, is far above mere polemic, and, 
even if one is no scholar in medizval thought, one reads his Latin 
with a constant delight in his ingenuity, his kindliness, and his 
many-sidedness. It is one of the principal good deeds of the 
present Pope that, in changing the current of theological discussion 
in his church, he has relieved us of a great deal of painful con- 
troversial literature by setting the thinkers of his faith at work in 
the spirit of a profound philosopher who, among other things, was 
quite as much a gentleman as he was a saint, and who was also quite 
as fond of thinking, just for thought’s own dear sake, as he was of 
victoriously confounding the infidels. The Catholic philosophizing 
of a recent generation often wrangled with us, complained of us, 
and was bitterly controversial. The Catholic thinking of the 
moment remembers the angelic doctor, who might or might not be 
convincing, but who always kept his temper, and loved truth pre- 
cisely as did Aristotle, because it was beautiful to look upon. To 
think in this fashion is certain to advance the cause of mutual 
understanding. 

Of course, the present book is but an introduction to the 
Thomistic doctrine, and we must confess that the ethical division 
seems to us, from the point of view of a scientific criticism, the 
least impressive and satisfactory portion of the work. Neverthe- 
less, viewed in its limitations, this text-book is still admirable, in 
so far as it is not, like some other scholastic summaries, a statement 
of the letter of the master, but reads as something conceived in his 
spirit. The guarded and more or less distant references to current 
scientific topics, such as hypnotism, or to the problem of the origin 
of species, might well have been omitted. After all, it is useless 
to call upon the angelic doctor concerning matters that were not 
to be comprehended in his terms. Our authors are very reserved, 
as itis. Would not entire silence have been better here? 

JostaH Royce. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

AGAINST DOGMA AND FREE WILL, AND FOR WEISMANNISM. By H. 
Croft Hiller. Second Edition. London: Williams & Norgate, 
1893. Pp. xvi., 300. 

This volume is one of those intemperate and dogmatic applica- 
tions of scientific theories which excuse and explain the reluctance 
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of many thoughtful persons to accept the theories so crudely and 
rudely flung at their heads. Those who can overcome their dislike 
to the manner of the book will find a good deal that is suggestive, 
not, indeed, of solutions, but of problems, in regard to social and 


political ethics. 


PHILOSOPHY AND DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION: Being the Gifford 
Lectures delivered before the University of Edinburgh, 1894. 
By Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., Professor of Theology, University of 
Berlin. In twovolumes: Vol. I., PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ; Vol. 
II., ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1894. Pp. 331, 356. 


These. volumes 


yet been produced by the Gifford foundation in Edinburgh. In- 





D. G. RitcuHie. 
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contain probably the most solid results that have 








deed, it is scarcely too much to say that, with the exception of 
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Caird’s ‘‘ Evolution of Religion,’’ they contain the only results, 


so far, of the Gifford foundation in Scotland that are likely to 


have any permanent interest. Much of the material, however, 


which is contained in them, lies altogether beyond the scope of 


our JOURNAL. The second volume contains an historical sketch 
of Christianity, interesting (as coming from a Professor of The- 
ology) from the frank way in which the Christian traditions are 
admitted to be mythological, and from the bold vindication of the 


theme that 
«* What never and nowhere as fact did hold, 


Is that alone which never can grow old!” 


But in other respects this volume does not concern us,—unless it 
be for the account which it contains of the ethical teaching of the 
Apostle Paul. The first volume is rather more within our province. 
At least, it contains several chapters which can hardly be without 
interest to the readers of this JouRNAL; notably chap. ii., on 
religion and morality, and chap. vi., on the revelation of God in 
the moral and religious order of the world. The former is one of 
the best attempts that I have seen to demonstrate the essential re- 
lation between religion and morality. The most essential point, 
perhaps, is that brought out on p. 59, where the question is raised: 


“« Whether in the case of many, and even the most earnest, representatives of 
religionless morality, the professed irreligiosity is not rather more apparent than 
real? They repudiate the religion exhibited in the definite form of the ecclesi- 
astical dogmas in which they have learned to know it; but does it follow from 
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this that religious belief, or piety, is extraneous to them in every sense? In the 
case of men of truly moral sentiment we may well doubt the possibility of their 
total irreligiousness ; for the upright man who is earnestly interested not merely 
in the appearance of the good or external legality and respectability, but for the 
good itself, cannot but attribute to the good the highest right in the world, and 
therefore must demand its victorious assertion and accomplishment in reality. 
But in demanding this, and feeling the right of this demand, he will also have 
the courage to believe in its truth, to believe therefore in the good as the true 
power over the world, or in such a constitution of the actual world that it must 


7» 


serve as a means for the realization of the good. 


Dr. Pfleiderer’s discussion of the relation of religion to reason 
seems to me good. If any one has been misled by Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd’s views about the ‘‘ultra-rational,’’ these volumes might 
serve as a useful antidote. The tone of the book is perhaps too 
much that of a preacher; but on the whole it supplies a temperate 
statement of some of the best results of modern speculation on 
such matters; and while neither for its philosophic nor for its 
literary power can it for a moment be compared with Professor 
Caird’s book on the same subject (to which, in its broad outlines, 
it bears a strong resemblance), yet it is possible that its more cau- 
tious and eclectic spirit may commend it more to a certain class 
of readers. The translation does not appear to be very satis- 
factorily done. Some of the sentences are thoroughly German in 
structure and idiom, and a few of them are scarcely intelligible. 


J. S. MACKENZIE. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


LECTURES ON THE Bases OF RELIGIOUS BeELieEF. Delivered in 
Oxford and London in April and May, 1893. By Charles B. 
Upton, B.A., B.Sc., Professor of Philosophy in Manchester 
College. [Zhe Hibbert Lectures, 1893.] London: Williams 
& Norgate, 1894. Pp. xii., 364. 

In his preface, Professor Upton says that the aim of these 
lectures is ‘‘to find a natural and rational ground for Theism in 
the normal self-consciousness of mankind.’’ ‘‘ The philosophical 
writers,’’ he adds, ‘‘ whose works have had the greatest influence 
on the composition of these lectures are Dr. James Martineau and 
the late Professor Hermann Lotze ; and the position of these two 
distinguished thinkers on the basal question of the Freedom of the 
Will is accepted and expounded.’’ Like ‘‘ his revered teacher in 
philosophy,’’ to whom this volume is fittingly dedicated, Professor 
Upton appeals in the last resort to the intuitions of the individual 
VoL. V.—No. 3 27 
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consciousness, though there are many passages which seem to 
show that he has departed from the individualist or ‘‘ idio-psycho- 
logical’ thinking of Dr. Martineau farther than he would, perhaps, 
admit. Like Lotze, Professor Upton admits the untenableness of a 
‘‘ pluralist’’ metaphysics ; though, like Lotze, in criticising ‘‘ Abso- 
lute Idealism,’’ he seems to fall back on a pluralist manner of en- 
visaging the universe. On page 226 we read, ‘‘In the case of our 
own self-consciousness, it is just because we are not merely indi- 
vidual minds, but are through the immanent Divine reason indi- 
visibly united with the eternal life of‘God, that we are able to 
pass from the merely personal to the universal point of view, to 
impartially compare ourselves with others and pass judgment upon 
our worth.’’ Such a passage reminds one of T. H. Green. Yet, 
on page 322, it is urged that ‘‘ Idealism cannot allow to the indi- 
vidual man the possession of a real and permanent Self, to whom 
a certain independent causality and freedom of action is delegated 
by the Eternal ;’’ and on page 307, God is spoken of as waiting 
‘to see the issue of that moral freedom which He has conferred on 
us,’’ so that ‘* the relation between the individual soul and God is 
of perpetual and ever-new interest to the Eternal as well as to man.”’ 
Similarly, on page 334, Professor Upton quotes, approvingly, some 
rather doggerel verses of Browning: 
“God, whose pleasure brought 

Man into being, stands away, 

As it were, a hand-breadth off, to give 

Room for the newly-made to live, 

And look at Him from a place apart 

And use his gifts of brain and heart.” 


Such language is undoubtedly in accord with the usual picture- 
thinking of popular religion ; but is it in accord with the admission 
of an immanent divine reason? If in any strict sense the indi- 
vidual human soul is ‘‘ a rea/ and permanent Self,”’ and if ‘*God’’ 
has to wait to see what will happen, is not this a system of pluralism 
(or, as we might call it, polytheism), which, in Lotze’s phrase, will 
have to give place, for those who try to think coherently, to a deeper 
‘¢Monism”’ behind it? And if the name ‘‘ God”’ be used in philo- 
sophical discussion, must it not be reserved for the Reason which, 
if the universe is ultimately a rational system, is immanent in both 
the ‘‘ waiting God’’ and the souls to whom freedom is ‘‘ delegated’’ ? 
If there is no such immanent Reason in the last resort, the universe 
is not a rational system, but chance or fate is supreme. It is very 
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clear that the dogma of “free will,’’ surviving where most other 
dogmas have been discarded, is what keeps back Professor Upton 
from accepting an Idealist solution. The question cannot be dis- 
cussed in this brief notice; but may one ask Professor Upton, and 
those who like him demand ‘<a real free will,’’ to believe that the 
cautious determinist does not believe in fatalism, and that moral 
responsibility seems inexplicable to him except on the supposition 
that motives are ‘‘causes’’ of actions exactly in the same sense 
(and in the same sense only) as that in which one physical phe- 
nomenon is called the cause of another ? 

The volume may be cordially recommended as, among other 
things, an interesting, temperate, and lucid exposition of the free- 


will doctrine. 
D. G. RITCHIE. 


MonisM, AS CONNECTING RELIGION AND SCIENCE. The Confession 
of Faith of a Man of Science. By Ernst Haeckel. Translated 
from the German by J. Gilchrist, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. London: 
Adam and Charles Black, 1894. Pp. viii., 117. 

It is doubtful whether it was worth while to translate this little 
essay. The tone of it is somewhat offensively dogmatic ; the specu- 
lations of the author in departments of science other than his own 
strike one as being a trifle crude; and some of the remarks, such 
as that ‘every religious dogma which represents God as a ‘ Spirit’ 
in human form, degrades Him to a ‘ gaseous vertebrate,’’’ are in 
questionable taste. Still, the high reputation of the author gives 
his book a certain claim to attention, and, no doubt, it will be of 
interest to some readers of this JouRNAL. Fortunately, it only 
occupies a little over a hundred pages. 

J. S. MACKENZIE. 


Piato’s Repusitic. The Greek Text. Edited, with Notes and 
Essays, by the late B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and Lewis Campbell, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Greek in the University of St. Andrews, In Three Volumes. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1894. Pp. xv., 490; xxxiv., 
356; 512. 

These three handsome volumes are chiefly interesting to the 
Greek scholar rather than to the student of Ethics; and they 
cannot here be reviewed at length. They impress one, however, 
as being one of the most solid contributions to philosophical 
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scholarship made by the late Master of Balliol. The notes are 
copious, and often highly characteristic in their quaint suggestive- 
ness. Taken along with the translations, they form a very satis- 
factory completion of a great work. The Essays are, for the most 


part, the work of Professor Campbell. 
J. S. MACKENZIE. 


REPORT ON THE CHICAGO STRIKE OF JUNE-JULY, 1894, BY THE 
UNITED STATES STRIKE COMMISSION, appointed by the President 
July 26, 1894, under the provisions of Section 6 of Chapter 
1063 of the Laws of the United States, passed October 1, 1888. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1894. Pp. 53. 

The facts brought out in the above Report are tolerably well 
known by this time both in Europe and America. The present 
notice must content itself with a brief reference to the principles 
involved. 

The appointment of the United States Strike Commission was a 
significant event in our industrial history. According to a view 
more or less prevalent heretofore, strikes are private affairs with 
which the public has no concern save as they involve breaches 
of the peace. The causes of a strike—disagreements of some sort 
between workingmen and their employers—are not supposed to 
come under the purview of the public authority. This view finds 
expression in such language as the following from one of our ablest 
weekly journals, Zhe Nation : 


“Labor disputes are generally very simple, and nobody can possibly settle 
them but the parties to them. . . . Zhe interference of outsiders, unless asked 
for by both sides, ought to be a gross impertinence.” (November 22, 1894. 
Italics are ours.) 


The same journal, in commenting on the United States Attorney- 
General’s report on the Chicago strike, as contrasted with that of 
the Strike Commission, said,— 


‘* Attorney-General Olney’s report brushes aside the merits of the Pullman 
strike, and takes up simply the duty and activity of the government in view of 
the lawlessness that grew out of it. Zhis was all the authorities at Washington 
had any occasion to consider carefully at any time, and it is really all they need 
to consider now.” (December 13, 1894. Italics are ours.) 


Apparently the chief executive of the nation took a different 
view. The violence connected with the strike was at last dealt with 
by him in a decisive manner. He directed no special inquiry into 
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this aspect of the strike. ‘The Commission was appointed by him 
“‘to examine the causes of said controversies, the conditions accom- 
panying the same, and the best means of their adjustment,’’ and he 
cited as authority for creating such a commission Section 6, Chap- 
ter 1063, of the laws of the United States, passed October 1, 1888. 
He used additional language as follows : 


“‘ The said Commission is hereby directed to visit the State of Illinois and the 
city of Chicago, and such other places in the United States as may appear proper 
in the judgment of the Commission, fo the end that it may make careful inquiry 
into the causes of any pending dispute or existing controversies, and hear all per- 
sons interested therein who may come before it.”” (Italics are ours.) 


In other words, the authorities at Washington do mot hold that 
the only thing they need to consider carefully in a railroad strike 
is the lawlessness growing out of it. 

The Report itself is a creditable public document. Its substantial 
truth and accuracy have not been questioned save by interested par- 
ties, and, possibly, those who in general distrust any utterance that 
reflects on corporations. The ation (November 22, 1894) called 
it ‘‘ reasonably complete and impartial.’’ The recommendations, 
however, with which it concludes, have not been received with 
favor. The /Vation pronounces it (probably from this point of 
view) ‘‘a very disturbing document.’’ And it must be admitted 
to de disturbing (so far as it is likely to have practical influence) to 
those who believe that government should have nothing to do with 
thésinternal management of corporations. The gist of the ‘‘ recom- 
mendations”’ is that some public tribunal should investigate a rail- 
road strike in the future (whenever ‘‘the public peace or con- 
venience is involved’’), should report, and, if necessary, render a 
decision, which decision should be binding on the railroad com- 
pany, though not necessarily in the same way on the employees of 
the company. This latter provision has an air of inequality and 
injustice, and leads the ation to speak of ‘Carroll D. Wright’s 
absurd scheme of one-sided compulsory arbitration—in which the 
government always forces the employer to yield, but never the 
employee.’’ (December 6, 18y4. ) 

The injustice, however, is more apparent than real. Injustice is 
not in treating persons unequally, but in treating egua/ persons un- 
equally. Railroad companies have, it must be remembered, cer- 
tain high privileges conferred upon them by the public (the right 
of eminent domain, for instance). In turn they have certain obli- 
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gations to the public. Unlike private firms or individuals, they 
must, for example, continuously do business, having no right to 
‘*stop their cars for one hour, much less one week or one year’’ 
(of. Judge Gaynor, In the matter of the application of Loader 
for a writ of mandamus v. The Brooklyn Heights Railroad Com- 
pany, January 24, 1895; also, The People v. N. Y. C. & H. R. 
R. Co., 28 Hun. 543). The employees of railroad companies, 
however, have no special privileges, and they have no special 
duties above those of other private individuals. They are not be- 
holden to the State, and they may not.be controlled by the State, 
—that is, in the same way that the State may control its own crea- 
tions. If the employees of a railroad company were a part of 
it, having the benefit of its franchises and profits, the situation 
would be different ; but as it is, they are simply hired by the com- 
pany, and have not even the right of continuity of employment. 
For the government to compel them to work at a certain wage 
would, then, be an extraordinary invasion of natural liberty (which 
could only be justified if the government gave them some extraor- 
dinary protection or privilege). And, it may be added, that to 
compel private employers to pay a certain wage would be an equally 
extraordinary proceeding. But public or semi-public corporations 
stand in a different category. From the very fact that they are the 
recipients of peculiar privileges from the government, government 
has a right of control over them that it has not over private per- 
sons—unless, of course, in creating the corporations it contracted 
with them not to interfere with their liberty. The present writer 
believes that the sober second thought of the American people will 
recognize this distinction, and that the future will regard both the 
appointment of the United States Strike Commission and the rec- 
ommendations which it has made, as landmarks in the industrial 
history of the Republic. 
WitiiaM M. SALTER. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ir CurIsT CAME TO Cuicaco. A Plea for the Union of all who 
Love in the Service of all who Suffer. By W. T. Stead. Pub- 
lished at office of ‘‘ Review of Reviews,’’ 125, Fleet Street, 
London, 1894. 

This is a very startling book, written in the most sensational 
manner possible. The ancient Hebrew prophets were not more 
outspoken in their denunciation of the abominations of Israelitish 
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life than Mr. Stead is in his denunciation of the abominations— 
civic, social, and industrial—of the citizens of Chicago. The har- 
assed reader is glad to remember that it is true, not only that 
righteousness exalteth a nation, but that the common life of a 
community is made possible only by the goodness of its members, 
and this suggests the reflection that the shadows in Mr. Stead’s 
picture must be out of proportion to the lights. The work is 
characterized by brilliant journalistic capacity, by fearless and 
ruthless frankness, by the marks of gigantic energy, and by striking 
powers of organization, as well as by qualities of method and taste 


which are peculiarly Mr. Stead’s own. 
M. S. GILLILAND. 


THREE MONTHS IN A WorksHop. A Practical Study. By Paul 
Gohre, General Secretary of the Evangelical Social Congress. 
Translated from the German by A. B. Carr. With a Prefatory 
Note by Professor Richard T. Ely. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., 1895. Pp. xi., 219. 

The original German of this interesting little book (‘‘ Diei 
Monate Fabrikarbeiter’’) has already been noticed in this JouRNAL 
(vol. ii., No. 3, April, 1892); and it now only remains to give it 
a cordial welcome in its English form. It should be read by every 


one interested in social problems. 
J. S. MACKENZIE. 
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